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STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. RECENT SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. | NINTH YEAR. 
BROWN’S silieeee “THE- 


English G Grammars. 


HENRY RIDDLE, A.M., 


BROWN’S 
First Lines of English Grammar. 
BROWN’S 
Institutes of English Grammars, 
USED IN THE BEST SCHOOLS. 


The excellence of Brown's Grammars is very gener- 
p~ A! and, notwithstanding the multitude of 


which ha in competition 
SSS hy | ‘cavenced in public favor, 
are largely in the country 


a definitions are simp co philo- 
raged pd ge on npn, cones, plo 
ess an 


foree. 

At a Regular Meeting of the Board of Edu- 
-cation of the City of New York, held Novem- 
ber 5th, 1879, Brown’s Series of English Gram- 
‘mar were adopted as text-books to be used in 
the City Schools. 

BROWN’S 
Grammar of English Grammars. 
$6.25. 
The “‘ GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS’ is 

an invaluable book of reference, and evry - A 


should have s copy in his library. No teacher can af- 
ford to be without 


ROSCOE’S CHEMISTRY, 


I nny Just Published. 
jane to the iinet male at nee it is 4 
an t state of the * 
m4 centened ok Ge tere learner is not discouraged 

ut Spot inte hie hands. The most important facts A 
gona ee one eee 
Pat precise and scientific form 


GANOT’S toy oo 


yur Colored Plates and Bight Hundred and 
Four sey Plates and ong Hundred and 
Forty-four Wi 
The best elementary treatise on physics, experimen- 
tal and applied, that has a in apn tea 





Ninth 


foowi It is so written any one ga 
of elementary mathematics, be able to 
ease, A Pay FS tly illus- 


paar ey on those parts 
ern instruments By hm I ae 


on, of cvety CEA. & Se Sok Gad it is written 
to the times, and it will furnish many teachers an 
students with “fresh food” which they could not 
otherwise obtain without great on. Used as the 
Text Book in the Principal Colleges in the United States. 


Lambert’s Primary Physiology. 
A concise handy text-book of One Hundred and 
Seventy-Five —. for  bagiamese te Physiology, 


Very Favorable Terms for » for introduction, Address 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 


27 GREAT JONES STREET, WN. Y. 


«4 WA “TAT” 








ever qa “ee 
on and credint should have The maale 
in each alone worth the cost Gn entire 
wr < year.” ‘Sree art oy 
ums- worth toa subscriber wish big heart—at 


These are bona fide press notic*s of 
Church’s Musical Visitor, 
AN EE JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


es filled with musi- 


Every 2 contains 82 large 
cal sketches, —— ae. cri 8, me poe » Rotes, 
ten pieces of new 


musical news; and five to 
Se FOR EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 
bsoriber receives, a, Sree, one of eleven La gi ot 


} a = Volumen. The 
tonish ani a verybeay. Full particulars and list 
of contents 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.50. 


(Mention wee Te prefer vocal or instrumenta’ 
music, easy or difficult; and we willknow which pre- 
mium to send.) 


— 


Sample-Copy free on receipt of stamp. 
JOHN CHURCH 4&4 CO., 


way, New York 


66 W. Fourth St. 





D. APPLETON & CO., 
APPLETON'S SCHOOL READERS. 


By WM. T. HARRIS, L.L.D., Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
A. J. RICKOFF, A.M., Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MARK BAILEY, A.M., Instructor in Elocution, Yale College 
CONSISTING OF FIVE BOOKS, 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRA TED 


These books excel all other school publications of the kind ever issued from | 
the American press. The combined product of the best talent and highest schol- 
arship, embellished with every useful and attractive adjunct of pictorial art, and { 
constructed with especial regard to mechanical excellence, they have as was antici- 
pated, met with extraordinary success, and already attained a popularity unpre-| 
cedented in the history of school-books, Specimen copies for examination with | 








reference to introduction, if approved, will be sent to Teachers and Committees | 


at the following rates : | 





First Reader ~- - - 4r0c.|Fourth Reader - - =- 25¢.) 

Second Reader - - 5c. Fifth Reader - - 40 Cc. 

Third Reader - - ~- 20¢,|The Whole Set - - $1.10, 
In Three siaal | 


Stickney’s Penand Picture Language Series, 
of Four Numbers each. For Primary and Grammar Schools. The most 
charming and attractive books for Language and Composition Exercises ever 
prepared. 

Words and How to Put Them Together.’’ 
should be in the hands of every boy and gi:l in our schools. It will not rival 
any book now in use, bnt is designed to go before all such, and “ make their 


paths straight.” Sent for examination, post paid, for 25 cents. 

The Model -Books, wiru Stipic Copies, contain so many evident 
marks of supervority that ‘they are received with universal favor. Sample 
number, roc. 

The Word Writer; An English- Bock designed to accompany “ Words, | 


and How to Put Them Together.” For examfnation, 


8 cents, 

Primer English Composition. By Jno. Nichols, 
English Language and Literature, University of Glasgow. 
30 cents. 


Morris’s Hislory of England, This is a class-book, compiled for pu- | 
pils preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge local examinations, the Lon- 
don University matriculation, and for the higher classes in elementary schools. | 
For examination, 75 cents. 


By H. H. Baiarp. 


A.M., LL.D, Prof. 
For Examination 


for his students statements to which 
text-books that were available. For 


class-room out of an attempt to simpli 
they are introduced in the best logic 
examination, 50 cents. 

Northend‘s Gems of Thought. This contains more than one thousand | 
choice selections, or aphorisms, from nearly four hundred and fifty different | 
authors, and on one hundred ani forty different subjects. This is a more | 
advanced work thau “‘ Memory Gems” or “ CHorce THoucnts,” by same 
author. For examination, 55 cents. 


Prats. and Practice of Teaching. By James Jononnor. 12mo. 
0 


$1.50. 

Harkness’ bat Course ix Larix Prosz AUTHoRs, comprising 
four books of ic War, Sallust’s Cataline, and Eight Orations of 
Cicero. With Notes, Illustrations, a Map of Gaul, and a Special Dictionary. 
r2mo. Cloth, $1.75. For examination, $1.00, 

Harkness’ Sallust’s Catiline, with Notes and other Special Vocabulary 
1am0. Cloth, $1.15. 


D. AprLeton & Co., Publishers, 








.New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


This little book Jow 


Gilmore's Outlines of Logic. This book was constructed with a view | 
making the study of logic practically valuable, and grew up in the author's | 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 


$2.00 PER ANNUM, 


The Oldest Weekly Educational Journal. 
The Leading Educational Paper. 


This important weekly Journal of Education —y ~4 
be read by every teacher whocan afford it. It was 
firet wen ly journal of education Re blished in America 
and it was seen to be so valuable tit , wee supplied to 
the teachers of the New York City schoo "file funt the 
| eave Ca! aay 6 eee Se gues 
| Semehere, who must have sducktional re reading EVER 


It presents the modern methods of teaching, the fore- 
= views, the best and most practical ideas, the most 

arnest thoughts on the important subject of education. 
It forms each year a volume of six Sengues to eight 
| Banered pages, and thus constitutes a rea. 


CYCLOPAEDIA OF epucaTion 


in which ever outfont & is fully ane and jprectionh discussed. 
= ———— he 
r advancing civilization. An pT of the ar- 
ticles published during the year, will compe! admiration 
< 4 usefulness and extent of the work the Journal is 
oing. 


PUBLIC OPINION, 
THE PRESS, 


The most influential papers in the country have ever 
commended the JouRNAL, recogniging it as the leading 
| Organ on education : 

It is one of the best educational journals.”—Apple- 
ton’ 'e Journal. 

“The circulation ts pagetiy tnapens tngreccing, a result due to 
the excellence of its matte o Pot 


“ Replete with matters of inereat, — York Sun. 
“is ll of interesting matter. 5 Rec 
interest to teachers."— 
“Is well edited.”—CAicago Tea A ae 
* Its editorials are of a practical character and well 
written - Se. ournal. 


“A voluabie auxiliary.” —Forest and Sve. 
he representative exponent "— Home 

me Sar gees representative of our educational inter- 

ts." — Mai 

“Carefully prepared .""— Witness 

ration i the wot world."—N. ¥. State Ea. 


ene best public 
*An able advocate of school reform.”— Commercial 
Adver 
“ Commends itself more highly than ever to its many 
friends."—Nebraska Teacher. 
PROMINENT EDUCATORS, 
a ee exceeds it."—Ez-Supt. 8. 8. Randall, 
N.Y. ity 
‘I heartily recommend it to all teachers.”"—Supt. 
Henry Kiddie, N. ¥. City 
* It deserves the praise and support of the profession.” 
—Pres Hunter, N.Y. City Norma) Co llege. 
“Able, fresh, lvely ona practical.”—Pref. Edward 
Brooks, Pa 
“ It meets my idea of an educational paper.”— 
gz. Pheips, Principal Whitewater, Wis, Nora 


Sole 
"Titan have the Jovnna..”—Prof. Baldwin, Prin. 
Kirksville « Mo.) Normal College. 
“ The JOURNAL is an e pone 
Prof. Washington Hasbrow 
School. 

‘I wish every teacher wo paid read the JovrwaL,”"— 
Com. Crouse. of Fulton C , and most of ‘the 
co pauty superintendents of the State 

* It is full of practical articles for the teachers.”— 

upt' Hofford (xurbon Co, Pa., and many of the county 
, Superintendeuts of the State. 


ADui rs E. L. KELLOGG @ CO. 
17 Warren Street, New York. 


‘i THE an owen @z 


sCURES. 


HUMPHREYS’ 
Homeopathic Specifics 


| 

| Been in general use for 20 years. Every- 
| where proved the most Safe, Simple, Eco- 
| nomical and Efficient Medicines known, 
| They are just what the people want, sav- 


aper te for teachers.” — 
J. Normal 








ing time money, sickness and suffering. 
- ay! y single eeine the well tried prescription 

4 or sale by, Drweaiate ¢ Ssnent ant Cure of 
yy ey te, 
pathic Medicine Co.. 108 Pelton Be. 8 . 


The Best School Light. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFL ICTORS, 


Gire the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFT 
EST, and the eer light known for Schools” Chureivs, 


Galleries, Theat "Fascias, Dems pal, atoes, elegant 


Par 
res, Depots, ete 
“Seka tse size of room. 
A liberaldiscount to churches and the 








Get circular and estimate. 
trade. 
L. P. FRINE, 861 Pearl Street, New York. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL JGURNAL. 








SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


eer PLL LILO 


Ae ACADEMY, QT iNCY, Mase. Hon. CHARLES 


A arc Has pledjorageacan 


ye Anew hte 
VER 


INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 

National Kindergarten, W: ington, D.C. An- 
tumn Class commences Oct. 15, 1879. Mrs. Louise Pul- 
lock and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals. Mrs. Louise 
Pollock has been for fifteen years an earnest student 
and parocate of of the Kindergarten System, and trans- 
ated Mdme. Line Mo: 3 * of Child- 





m. For terms and nae ly 
MRS. LOUISE PO K or MISS SUSIE 
, 8. E. cor. of 8th aad K st, Washington, 


Ww 
Princi 
PO 
D.C. 
N* YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY IN NEW YORK AT 








M. T. WYNNE, 
(Late with 0. T, Reynolds & Co.) 


Artist Materials. 


Windsor and Newton’s Oil and Water Colors, Can- 
vase, Brushes, &c. 
Materials for Wax Flowers. 
75 E. 13th ST., bet. 4th AV. 


USE THE BEST. 


HARRISON’S 
CELEBRATED 


WRITING INKS. 


and BYWAY. 











Ne. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 

STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Com ition, | 

Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Foreign Lan- 


es, Drawing and LF offers unequal ad- 
ones top ret beginning to the 7) ' 


A SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers. 
(Classes of Three Pupils, $10 per quarter. 
Terms: Two . 15 yas | 


Siete Ps vate Lessons, 30 vd | 
The CONSERVATORY supalnacemn thecuiiee year. | 
STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at ony hee the Quarters 
commmencing from date of en 

SUBSORIPTION BOOKS Dail from 8 A. M. to10P,.M. 

N. B.—TH® NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located 
at No. 5 East 14th st., near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the State), is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from al] other Music Schools which 
imitate ite name and methods, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage thereby. 

The celelerated Arion Pianos are used in the school. 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten Train- 
ing School. Reorganized with full faculty. Three 
fuil courses, one, two and three years respectively. In- 
corporated under a state Board of Trustees. This is the 
only Normal yy in oy State, having a distinct Pro- 
easional Cour: and Practice, combined with 
the most thorougl acad om c instraction. Tuition and 
boarding »t the lowest rates. Address Jonn O@pzEn, 
Prin., Worthington, Franklin Co., 0. 


od 











ACKARD’S BvUeiNESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, 805 Broadway, New York. This is a 
fessional’ school for business training, and is under 
the persona’ supervision of ite founder and proprietor, 
Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was asso- 
ciated with Messrs, Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
name. The College was founded in 1858, and has 
made steady progress in utility and public favor, and 
now stands at the head of this class of schools. The 
location is unsurpassed ; the rooms spacious and ele- 
t; the course of study most thorough and efficient. 
rates of tuition have recently been reduced, and 
ils can enter at any time. ition per term of 
Fosive weeks, $55.00, Call or send for circular cov- 
taining full particulars. 8, 8. P/ CKARD, Principal. 





AINE'S Ppaees COLLEGE, ® Bowery, cor 

Canal; “L" Station (Estab, 1849). Paine’s uptown 
College, e, A818 Broadway, 84h 8t., ‘open 9 A.M. till 10 P.M. 
Young Men, Ladies, and Boys taught Bookkeeping 
ryaipentel and higher Baspemeties. C orrespondence an 
all English Branches; ting lessons , monthly ; 
Arithmetic and Libyan | $10. quarterly. Foreigners and 
eackward persons rapidly advancedin private rooms. 


a LAW SCHOOL.— Regular course, 2 years; 
Graduate course (for degree of D.C.L.) 2 years, 
Fall term opens Sept. 25th. Address* 
401-52t) Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven Ct, 
— 


DRAWING and PAINTING LESSONS 
BY MAIL. 


Lessons by an unskilltal person will be of little advau 
tage, but lessons by one who understands it pertectly 
will cause rapid advancement. Mrs. Lavinia Steele Kel 
logg is a teacher of Drawing. Painting in Oil and Water | 
Colors, China Decoration, etc. She offers her services 
to persons at a distance from the city; she may be ad- 
dressed at this office with a stamp enclosed for terms, etc 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 


WANTED 


10,000 Acents for DAVIS’ REVERSIBLE BLO‘ KES 


for involution or evolution of numbers to any power. 
Cubes in two steps by the inventor of four new —_. 
ods, including Hill's of three. Two yeas ( suce ssful 

test proves the ReversiBie the best. Sells at sight, 
The wise beware of infringements, Send registered 
one dollar for sample 


PATENT POWER BLOCKS AND CUBE 


To JOHN RB. DAVIS Prox. Nommar ScHOoL, 
INLAND P.O, On10. 


~ Kendall’s Spavin Cure 


Is sure tocure Spavin, Splints, Curb, &c, | 
It removes all unnatural enlargements. ' 
Has noequal for any 
lameness on pens of man. hag cured. 
in a person who suf- 
tered 13 Yeu aay} Also pared rheumatism, 
Jeebiies or apy b , cut or 
ot | . co al an jaan ne 

‘on horses. md for illustra’ cir 
fibe'can get it tor you. Dr. B. J. Kendall Co. 

on. 
Cyt gh F bs Wewuneat, WwW. H.S) 


— 
IN & GO. Age a $ witliam St., N. ¥. }, Ag 
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per 
to sell cur new and wonderful in- | 


eom mission, 
hat . 
Sairces oe mean we say. . 


oa A DAY to Agents canvassing for 


AGENTS. Sear tines 





side Visitor Terms and Outfit a ys 
dress, P. O, VICKERY, Augusta, Mal. 6 


a | $5 to S20 Fares 


Samples Sent On Application. 


ADDRESS, 


HARRISON M’F’G CO., | 


512 Broadway. New York. 
Special Rates Ink in Bulk, for Schools and Colleges 


‘New and Beautiful Reward Cards: 


For Sunday and Day Schools. 
OVER 1000 KINDS AND DESIGNS. 


Engravings, 
German Transparencies; 


Oil Chromes, v4 Pictures, Elegant and Appropriate 
Designs of Dipl for Schools & Colleges. 
Extra ind les and price = free to 
aD teachers or x sending v 8 their addre: 
.H. BU FORD'S nufacturing *Publisners 
141 Frankia Street, Boston, Mass, Established 1880. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
A New Book on this Subject in Press. 


—BY— 
AMOS M, KELLOGG, 
EDITOR OF THE 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


CONTENTS. 


. Good Order the Result ot Good Manage 
ment. 

Principles of School Management. 

General Requisites. 

Difficulties. 

Classification. 

Programme. 

Recitations and Recesses. 

. Discipline.® 

Obtaining Attention. 





Rheotype 











A.M., 
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THE 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 


Children will read, and reading of somekind they will 
nave. This fact must be met; meet it promptly and 
sensibly by putting good reading into their hands, and 
nave them acquire a taste for such reading. The school 
gives them the powerto read; that power must be 
properly applied by teachers and parents, or they will 
get hold of the trash and poison that abound, and be 
ruined for time and eternity. Teachers, parents, see 
that your children have good reading. 

These facts being admitted, there are unanswerable 
reasons why the ScHoLaR’s ComPaNIoN should be plac- 
ed in the hands of the Boys and Girle of America. Read 
them. 


1. The Companion should be read because 
itis fall of instruction. 

There are thousands of subjects that are not taught in 
theschools nor have parents the books that contain | 
them ; they are found in various books, here a little, and 
, there a ‘ittle. Gleanings from a wide field are made for 
its pages. There is scarcely a subject that is not touched 
upon inits pages. The questions found in every number 
interest both old and young : many a father has said : 


* It is the most interesting paper we take; we read it. 


first ot all.” 


2. The Companion should be read because 
tis so interesting. 
A great deal of time is lost because children are not 


and women of genius and power or this country exist 
boys and girlsto day. What boys and girls willturn out 
to bed ds on the infil that are brought to bear 
onthem ? We intend thisto bea real power to stimu- 
late and improve. 


9. It teaches the true way to be happy. 

The ComPanion is not religious paper—it is not a 
Sanday-school paper—nor the organ @f any sect. Still 
it will teach as all true teachers mast, thatour duty 
and our happiness consists in loving Ged and our fel- 
low men. Its stories will exemplify the doctrine that 
doing right pays, and not that idea that has been 
in the ears of Young America so steadily that the Re 
public is nearly shipwrecked, namely, that getting rich 
(no matter how) pays. So excellent is the spirit of the 
paper that 8 of all d inations recommend it. 
The Rev. Dr. Deems, pastor of the Church of the Strang- 
ers: Rev. Dr. Burchard, late pastor of the Thirteenth 
street Presbyterian Church, and many others testify to 
its high standing. 


10. It is a very, very Practical paper. 

The style of the paper is so plain, aiming at benefit- 
ing and instructing its readers, that it is understood ata 
glance. There arearticles on“ Ways in which people 
' make a living,” that will prove of great value. It pro- 
poses practical questions: Why are houses pa nted ? 
Why are drops of rain round? Why do not the Turks 
use chairs? etc. 


' 44. It Fits its readers to transact business. 

It is one of the peculiar features of this paper that it 
| draws out many letters from the scholars. They are 
each expected to write every month. In this way they 
know how to write letters, which is no small accom- 
plishment, and which will be valuable to them, no mat- 














| 


Pee cor in what they read. Why do people like to te what may be their Ict in life, Theysend in answers 


hear Mr. Gough lecture on temperance ? It is because Which must be according to certain fixed rates or they 
he makes the subject interesting. Soof our great writ- , °>tain no prizes; they must write neatly and spell cor- 





. Penalties and Puni-hments. 
. A Well-Managed School. 
Miscellaneous. 

This will be a*book of great practical value. Price $1 | 
post-paid. Sent asa premium for one new Journal or 
two Institute, or four Companion subscribers. 

E. L. KELLOGC & co. 


— 
BE Seeaueanewnw 








AMUSEMENT « and INSTRUCTION, | 


The Spelling Game s Word Contest. 


It is ackgowledged to be the most interesting GamE 
ever published; at the same time serves as a valuable 
EDVOATOR of both old and young, uniting the best ele- 
ments of social home enjoyment. The game may be 
varied by making it Geographical, Historical, Authors or 
Bible names. The game may be played by any number 
|! of persons. Price, 2 certs. Postage prepaid. 


—):0:(— 


The Illustrated Dictionary. 
Very Handsomely Bound in Cloth. 


Containing 674 pages, nearly 30,000 Words. 
ORTHOGRAPHY, PRONUNCIATIONS AND DEFIN 
ITIONS ACCORDING TO THE BEST ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN LEXOGRAPHERS. 

This book is a complete epitome of valuable explana 
tions and definitions of difficult English and Foreign 
words, phrases and expressions, with the correct pro- 
nanciation with each word. To introduce them, we will 
send one Dictionary. Price, 50 cents. Postage prepaid 


Address, Progress Publishing Co., 
871 Broadway, Brooklyn, New York. 
Nors.—We will send one Spelling Game and one Dic- 
tionary on receipt of 65 cents. One and three cent 
stamps taken. Descriptive catalogue and circulars sent 
by mail on application. 


AgnEUS 
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~ | 
Flu, SMe Ws igs 
Boat Kriown. Eeraaeces 1824 





WA want a lady to eanyass for 
ED. ts JOURKaL 2 this City and 


| Broekiya. tue e right person Hheray terms will be of- 
Ww Wesren’ Btreet, N. Y. 





ers. Itis at last being felt that it is worth while to , 
write interestingly for the children. This is the ground | 
the ComPANION takes. 
pright and taking way. The result is that children read 
aistory, biography, travels, and acquire valuable infor- 
mation, which would be wholly-lost ifit was treated in 
a dry and cold manner. 

3. The Companion helps to educate. 

One of the noblest feelings a child can have ie the de- 
sire for an education ; encourage it, 

The readers of the COMPANION are stimulated to cdu- 
cate themselves. It is designed to be an Ideal School 
the subscribers ure the pupils, the editoris the teaeher 
He gives out all sorts of questions which children of | 
eight years and upwards can find out; announces who 
have done the best ; presents a large number of prizes 
each month and sends them by mail. It does everything 
to interest its readers in self-improvement and self-edu- 
cation. It encourages the reading of good books, hand- 


, some writing and drawing, and keeping accounts. It 
, Inspires every boy and girl with a desire to be brighter 


better, and more wide awake, and a love to go to school 
and obtain an education. 

4. The Companion greatly helps on the work 
of the School-Room, 

It is more and more felt that the teacher does his part | 
when he gets the pupil on the track and sets him in mo- 
tion; but mark, he must be coninued in motion by 
other agencies. 

The CoMPANION gives the pupil new facts in history 
and science, and furnishes illustrations of what he has 
learned in school. The teachers say,“ it interests the 


pupt! in finding out things.” It is well worth fifty cents ' 


a year for that alone, for some have been sent to school 
years at a great cost, and are not interested yet. 

Besides, it has original dialogues, declamations and 
recitations that are worth its cost. 

5. The Companion fits fer actual life, 

In answer to a question as to what boys should learn, 
an ancientsage replied “That which they will need to 
use when they become men.” This is more necessary 
now than ever before. Industries are very much diver- 
sified. One needs to know a great many things to ena- 


' ble him to take hold intelligently : there are thousands 


of facts that can be easily learned by young people that 
will make them more ready to enter on the work of 


life—things pertaining to education, business, health, | 


etc. 

6. The Companion teaches about our own 
country. 

The great works that are being carried forward, the 


It seeks to treat all subjects in a) } 


rectly. Besides there are many articles on Business 
‘and Earning Money, and the Work of the World. 


12. It believes in the sovereign virtues of 
Industry. 

The difference between a tramp and an energetic man 
of business lies in the dislike the former has to work. 

Children should early learn to love and respect work; 
it is what builds railroads and canals; cultivates the 
| farm and the garden and makes works ot art. Instead of 


' 


teaching some way to sulk, this paper will enceurage 
every boy and girl to be earnest workers“ in the world's 
broad field of battle ; to be a hero in the strife.” 


i 13. It tells abeut the world at large. 
If a young person begins to read interesting historical, 
, Scientific, descriptive and biographical matter, he will 
almost ly well-informed on a thous- 
and sibjects that otherwise he would know nothing 
about. And this would cost no special effort ; it would 
be accomplished by having the right kind of reading put 

in his hands. We sim at this. 

14, It stimulates a desire to excel. - 

How shall the scholars know that they know anything ? 
They mast talk or write to some one who knows more, 
and tell their thoughts. To accomplish this, we offer 
questions that are sure to interest ; they keep alt the fa- 
culties at work, thinking and searching to answer them. 

| They send in answers and these answers are published. 
It greatly stimulates a scholar to compare his replies 
with those of another—it lifts him upon a higher level ; 
he values himeelf more atterward. 


15. It unlocks the great Store-House ot 
Knowledge. 

it 1s well known there are thousands ot subjects that 
are discussed in no one paper, nor in any one book. Tie 
knowledge is scattered widely in numerous papers and 
books. To investigate these is the work of the “ School- 
Room,” the most popular department in the Companion. 
Who was Socrates? Confucius? The Cid? What is 
the Rig Veda ? the Alhambra? the Koran? What are 
the wonderful Stories told by Homer? by Virgil? by 
Dante and Shakespeare? Who are Italy's great men 
this year? Germany's, Spain's, Persia's? What is the 
largest ship in the world ? Who was the Lady Rebecca ? 
| What is the Promethean spark? Who made the Alpha- 
, bet? What is Atlantis? What isthe phylloxera ? What 

is a poet laureate ? 


16. It approves of obedience te and a leve ot 
parents and teachers. 

No fact is more lamentable than that the press is being 
powerfully used to corrupt and unsettle our youth, Es- 
pecially is it tobe noted that most of the story-papers 





mode of making laws, the leading men and women—all , made for boys and girls,deride the teacher and the 
these are portrayed inits pages. The chief topics of | school ; the former is made out to bea tyrant whom it 
the day are presented in a clear, forcible, yet entertain- | is right to treat with indignity ; they claim that school 
ing manner ; and what America has been and has done, ; book knowledge is useless ; they make the hero disobey 


are told its readers. The boys who, when older, must | bis parents and teachers, run away from schoo , and yet, 





at home. Sam: worth $5 free 
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take part in their country’s destiny, can prepare them 
selves for it by becoming, while young, well informed on 
matters of public interest. Young Americans should 
understand that they have a great inheritance to fall 
heir to, the editor thinks. 


%. The Companion gives information con 
cerning Commen Things. 

There is an infinite number of questions that children 
ask, but no one answers! “Pshaw! child, don’t ask 
such things!" is the common reply. Such questions as 
Why does coal burn? why does the dew fall? why does 
the moisture gather on the windows ? and questions ofa 
similar character are given to scholars in the “School 
Room,” a bright, lively department for gaining knowl- 
edge In the Companion. Besides these there are short, 
intelligent articles on Common Things—The Stars, Trees 
in California, Japanese Money, Pigeon English, Lead 
Pencils, Great Wall of China, Causes of Crime, Things in 
New York City, How the Ancients lived, Statue of Li- 
berty, Easy Gardening, Frogs and Toads, American 
Flag, The Romans, Diamonds, Bermuda, Lost Morey 
are some of the tities of articles in the ScHoLaR’s C. u- 
PANION. 

8. It makes its readers bright and intelli- 
gent. 

To learn much, to be crammed with knowledge is not 
so good as to be intelligent. That can only be accom- 
plished by exciting thought and awaking an interest ; 
to know what the smart people of the world do and say 
will be a powerful means to this. Let it be noted that 

omewhere the future statesmen writers, artists, men 


contrary to God's Law and human experience, succeed 
better than the obedient, punctua scholar who stays at 
home! The effect of these papers, which are printed by 
the hundreds of thousands is beginning to be fet. Fre- 
quent accounts appear in the daily papers of boys who 
commit crime and dec are “ they read of such things in 
the story-papers.” The Companton is pure gold, and is 
ever found on the side of Right. 


17. It isthe cheapest paper of the kind ever 
published; only 50 cents a year. 

It woud makeina year a book of the ordinary size, 
containing 720 pages, taking. out advertisements, say 600 
pages. Such works sell for $1.50 at the very owest. 

18. It is in fact a grand Encyclopedia for the 
boys and girls, at the price of 50 cents. 

{| More than one thousand different and important sub- 
, Jects are discussed in its pages duringa year that are 
not found anywhere else. 

Teachers, ought you not to encourage the taking o 
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Real Teaching vs. Show Teaching. 





F. Harrison in his address before the teachers last week. 
And it is refreshing to say that from four hundred to five 
hundred teachers assembled to hear it. For it has been 
said over and over that there was not enough educational 
spirit left here to attend a lecture on education. We sus- 
pect_it was because Supt. Harrison left the “ glorification” 
beat that most lecturers delight to walk in, and entered on 





‘education treated as it never has been yet; tae grandest 
ladeas and thoughts should glow on every page. As to 


There was some sound advice given by Supt. Thomas | news, he would have every event carefully compiled, 


every death, marriage, promotion, etc., etc. 

Sometimes an idealist starts an educational paper; he 
has a thousand dollars and he sets out on his glorious 
work; he will “fill the gap’—the aching void at last. 
He gets out the first number with fear and delight; he 
expects to astonish the world He thinks when the 
educators clap their eyes on it, they will say as the 
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we gave of this excellent address, that the traditionary 
|methods of the school-room—the shows that have sway 
‘are to be attacked right here in New York, and common 
sense will reign triumphant ere long. 
* We hail “ the good time coming ;” an auditor exclaim- 
ed when the Hutchinsons sung about it so sweetly, 
“ Heaven hurry it up!” We would say heaven has a long 
time been disgusted with the shows in the school-room, it 
is only the teachers who have been satisfied with them. 
Of course, there will be thousands of teachers right here 
who will say “ We know this is all wrong ; we know it is 
bad for the scholars ; we waste three-fourths of the pupil's 





county and state. 
Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription in con- | 
nection with which his name has not before been known to the publisher, 
will please give the name oi the person to whom the paper or papers have 
heretofore been sent. ’ 
Subscribers wishing to introduce Tae Jovrwat to their friends, can 
-have specimen copies sent free from this office toany address. 
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New York, February 21, 1880. 


Women as School Teaeness. ; | 


On Wednesday, Feb. 11, the Legislature pass2d a bill al- 
lowing women to be elected as trustees of schools, and au- 
thorizing women to vote for school trustees. There were 
only three opposing votes in the House and one in the 
Senate. Governor Cornell recommended in his message 
‘that women should be allowed to act as trustees. This 
bill also authorizes them to vote for trustees. This is per- 
mitted in Col., Ind., Kan., Ken., Mass., Mich., Minn. 
Neb., N. H., Orn., and Tex. In Cal., Conn., Ill, Ia., La. 
Me., Md., N. J., Pa, R. 1, Tenn. Tenn., Vt, and Wis. 
‘they may be chosen as trustees. 

——<$< @———___ 


The State Superintendent. 

















‘ It is well known that some one is to be elected to suc- 
ceed Mr. Gilmour; there are at least four candidates—J. 
H. Palmer of Yonkers, Sidney G. Cook of Wayne, Casper 
G. Brower of Westchester county, and John J. Gilbert, 
who was in the House last win‘er. Our advices from 
Albany represent Mr. Gilmour as being so popular that he 
owill be easily reelected. That ie has labored honestly, 
efficiently and wisely everybody admits. He isa mar 
whcm all feel the school interests can be entrusted to with 
perfect safety. Mr. Gilbert does not develop the strength 
that was expected, from the fact that he had been so fav- 
orably known in the Legislature. The general opinion, 
formed on what the present incumbent has done, is in 








time in senseless things, but we are obliged to do it to 
earn our bread and butter.” Has the race of teachers be- 
come, then, so base and cowardly that it dare not protest ? 
Is the old Puritan spirit quite dead ? 

Will not the teachers of this city meet and debate, lay- 
ing aside that hard bony encasing that school-room work 
(not teaching, mark you) envelops most of its devotees 
with, and coming together in the spirit of true iearners, 
with meckness, docility, patience and devotion to their 
sacred calling ? Wili they begin a careful and extended 
study of the principles of education, until they know by 
that study and by their own observation what a child aeeds 
to know and how he learns and how can be best taught 
this knowledge ? And, finally. will they discuss this other 
vital topic, viz., What sort of persons should be entrusted 
with the responsibility of teachers ? 

If this could be done, we shall predict the beginning of 
an Educational Revolution. The age demands it; the 
children mutely demand it. But we candidly fear the time 
has not yet arrived. The educational mill will grind on 
for many years yet because of all timid persons the public 
school teacher takes the prize, He is afraid to head a 


| movement looking to Emancipation, for fear he will be 


counted out. He does not denounce the “ Cut and Dried” 
Course of Study that demands the same awount to be 


10|crammed into each cranium for fear of being marked 


“ Poor,” lest he be lookod on as a disturber of the peace. 
So the sham will, for some years at least, postpone the 
True. 
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School-Room Drea 


There is no class of persons that contains as many 
dreamers as the educational class. A certain teacher 
graded his school pertectly; the just amount of mathe- 
matics and language was to be administerated every day ; 
time was fixed to a minute for reviews, and yet that 
school did not succeed; the patrons said it was they 
as dust The teacher allowed himself to dream of perfec- 
tion to be attained in his school-room only when that 
ugly John Smith who will make faces behind his book, 
and that pert Susan Jones shall have left ; and how ardently 
he wishes they would leave though they are the very 
sinners he was sent to call to repentance, 

Part of his dreaming is of a perfect educational paper. His 
idea of the paper he would pnblish (for every body thinks 
he could preach a better sermon than he has heard, and 
edit a better paper than has been seen yet) are sumewhat 
as follows: He would have the most trenchant editorials, 
that would cut so keen that the readers would feel them 
to their very marrow. How be weuld excoriate the dead 
fossils! How he would wake up Boards of Trustees and 
Boards of Education! How he would fix the too in- 
quisitive Superintendent! If an assistant, he would 
smite the over-bearing principal; if principal he would 
hit hard the uncongenial and thick-headed assistant! As 


mers. 











favor of Mr. Gilmour's reelection ; with this we agree; he 
8 undoubtedly the best man fur this high position. 


to lectures, papers, addresses, etc., he would begin with 


' President Porter or Dr. McCosh and have the subject of 


;last.” He is rather astonished at the cool ,reception his 
| fellows give to his sheet. In fact, they seem to feel to- 
‘wards it just as he does to every other educational 
journal beside his own. He tries again; the next number 
shall start them; he sends out several hundred copies, 
mailing one to each teacher in the directory of——city 
and watches for results, but not a soul responds! And 
after a struggle of a few months he retires trom the field 
a sadder and wiser man; he has learned that his ideal ed- 
vcational paper won't go. 

There are plenty of teachers who excuse themselves 
from taking apaper on the ground that it doesn’t suit 
them. The real reason is that they are too stingy or lack 
in practical character,—probably both. There is not an 
educational paper published but is beyond these men, some 
are very far beyond them. There are a dozen educational 
journals in this country that the best teachers have a right 
to be proud of. 

Let these idealists realize the true state of case; let 
them subscribe tor an educational journal at once and com- 
mence to read and practice what they read and they 
will be surprised to find what solid and useful things it 
contains, 





The Telephone in the School-room. 





The Board of Education of this city has lately been con 
sidering the propriety of having a telephone in each 
school building. This is but an entering wedge for a 
grand system of telephone teaching. We beg to caution 
the teachers to be on the lookout. Undoubtedly there 
is a plan on foot to have a telephone in each class 
room, and then only one teacher will be needed for each 
grade in the whole city!—that is some fourteen in all! 
In France the Supt., of Instruction has fixed it so that 
the same thing is taught at the same instant in all the 
schools! This is only the preparatory stage to the 
telephone. 

Undoubtedly there would be a great saving in money. 
Telephones are cheaper than men and women; they rent 
for about a dollar a week. Some of the Board of Finance 
will soon see this point and only allow enough to have a 
first class telephone. 

We mention this matter for two reasons, first we claim 
a priority in the idea. We have applied for a patent on 
it and shall make it hot for those who infringe on our 
rights. And next to warn the teachers to be looking out 
for some other business. 
For if it can be applied in a city why not in a whole state? 
Telephoning can be done over thousands of miles. In the 
course of a few years only, the 300,000 teachers now em- 
ployed will have to seek other employment. It will be 
as hard for them as it was for the poor weavers when 
the power discovered. They resisted, 
burned the buildings, broke the looms, but all in vain. 

The teachers little know what an irreparable damage 
hs been done them by the great Edison, Instead of 
placing him before the boys and girls as the wonderful 
nian of the age they should only speak of him when neces- 
sity requires. 

It may be said by some croakers that the teachers are 
only telephones now: that the course of study orders a 
certain routine of work and that they are obliged to 
follow it, that they have no chance to be original and 
effective; that they are obliged to teach the pupils to 
spell long lists of words that they will never hear of 
again; that they are ordered to drill them on grammar for 
several years only to waste time that might be better spent ; 
that examinations are on technicalities and not on the 
substantial things that should be known and hence tha 


And this is a serious matter. 


looms were 
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the telephone will be no worse. All these things are 
croakings; every thing is lovely; the present generation 
is being well stuffed with facts. It reminds one of the 
fellow who tried to see how large a proportion of saw 
dust he could mix with the bran he fed to his horse. He 
arrived at the spot finaly where the horse had only 
woody fibre in his manger; bu’ as it looked like bran 
he never knew the difference! It was an interesting 
moment for scierce! But unfortunately for further 
observation, the horse at this juncture expired. 

How lLttle teaching and how much telling has been 
carefully experimented upon. It has been sup,osed that 
a certain amount of knowledge could be poured in each 
day, whether or no. In the course of eight or so years 
the boys and girls would certainly turn out wonderful 
Crichtons! The only trouble is they don’t. 

lit Alte Nica 


Manliness in Education. 





No one can visit a school without being deeply moved. 
Those who will represent the genius, the valor, the self 
sacrifices of the next generation are there; the mighty 
powers that shall stir the world when we are gone, the 
orators, the poets, the writers, the heroes on land and 
water, the inventors, the hearts feeling, aspirations and 
hungerings beyond speech are all there One enters of 
necessity into sympathy with this generation that is 
wholly unconsvious ot what is before it, and it is this very 
weakness that commands the teacher tu live and act 
simply, bravely, heroically and manfully day by day and 
hour by hour. Let him teach ever so thoroughly and 
learnedly and lack manliness and it were better a mill- 
stone were hung rovnd his neck, and he cast into the 
depths of the sea as far as the doing of good to those 
young beings is ccncerned. 

It needs manliness to resist the tendency to cram in 
knowledge when that does not meet at all the really 
pressing need of the children. It is pathetic enough to see 
a dumb person surrounded by those who can speak but yet 
who cannot speak to him. And sothe dumb inner heart 
of the child often cries aloud to l.ave a single word spoken 
to it. Inthe presence of a comprehending heart there 
grows up a consciousness of the ideal being he might be, 
such as he was intended to be. Hanpy is the man who 
feels that every pupil, no matter how young he is, has 
heard the call to put aside evil habits and tc live a brave, 
simple, truthful, marly life! But this can scarcely be ex- 
pected unless the teacher is himself the leader in all these 
things. Te make the end of his work the cramming in of 
a daily, set amount of knowledge and to rehearse that 
knowledge is but a small part of what one human being 
can do for another. 

Let us look where we will in pagan or modern history, 
the enchanting thing in nursery rhyme in Robinson 
Crusoe, or Pilgrim's Progress is the appearance of manli- 
ness. And in the school-room this trait should en- 
noble all scholarship. In Marlborough College, England, 
the lines of Emerson are written high up :— 

“So close is glory to our dust 

So near is God to man-— 

Wher duty whispers low ‘thou must,’ 
The youth replies I can.” 

And facts everywhere breathe the same thoughts. It 
is in the air and sky above us; it isin the water and the 
rocks. Shall man not feel it, too? Shall he convey it to 
his young brother, and thus intensify it and pass it down 
the ages? 

In needs ‘ranliness to rise above the tending to routine 
that eats into our school-rooms and leaves them ‘ike a 
honey-comb from which the honey has long since been 
extracted. To become heartless as to the results is the one 
stage of degradation ; but it is not the first; not to be 
hourly and momentarily conscious of the supreme value 
to the soul of those aspirations 

“ Which be they what they may 

Are yot the fountain light of all our day, 

Are y+ t a master light of all our seeing, 

Uphold us, cherish and have power to make 

Our noisy years seem moments n the being 

Of the eternal ailence; truth that woke 

Fresh flowers—to perish never,” 
is the begicning. Ifthe teacher is content with the low 
things of life his scholars will catch that spirit in their 
plastic state and will be mould-d to it. No man leads a true 
life who does strive to reach each day something above 
and beyond; so it must be for scholars and teachers. 
Loyalty to ourselves is the highest act. To teach only the 
set work of the school-room would be dreary enough. Can 





one think of a more painful work than to point young 
beings on to glory and honor and have no love for either. 

Manliness is needed to follow an idea’. Heaven help 
those who have no ideal! Shall he read of the Golden 
Fleece and the Siege of Troy and be unstirred? No, there 
is a call within to come up higher; if he pauses and listens 
to that call he hears it sounds louder and clearer. If he 
tries to-day to meet it he will feel more joyfu: and able to 
to-morrow. He will find that he must cut a straight path: 
for his feet, he must let the clear light. of day shine on! 
every act. He will tien try to make the path for the 
\oung feet easy and pleasant to walk in. The teacher 
of all persons should act from the noblest motives. To 
say that these will produce the richest results in the 
school-room is true and so far they will recommend them- 
selves to the teacher as an elaborate machine is to be 
chosen above hand-labor. But it is not on this ground that 
manliness is urged for who ever would adopt it for such 
ends cannot adopt it all. No, manliness cannot be em- 
ployed by time-servers, hypocrites, those who nurse the 
pride of the eye, to whom the present is all. Down 
at the bottom cf all must be a profound sixcerity. 
Whether it pays or loses loyalty to the highest! Perish 
good clothes, fine houses, applause, even high scholar- 
ship, but the growth in the minds of humility, mag- 
nanimity, courage, and all noble qualities. 

Every one must see that his work is based on real educa 
tive principles; not that he becomes a repeater of the 
dead facts of the world. He must constantly refresh 
himself with studying the works of the masters. Has he 
in his hands day by day the volumes of the great 
teachers? Does he note the strain of manliness that 
rings through them all? They are forever dealing with 
the low by means of the high. We cannot but be con- 
scious of the efforS of the great teachers to minister to the 
spiritual na‘ures of the pupil, not as theologians but as 
men. Andso, he who would r2ally teach must ever labor 
and thus will be build better than be knows. 


° 
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Normal Schools. 











By Joun Oapen. 
Much is said these days about normal schools. Let us 


therefore inquire into the nature of a genuine Normal 
school, and see if it is really needed in our system of 
public education. 

I. What is the normal school; and what is the true 
relationship existing between it and other higher institu- 
tions of learning ? 





II. What is its specialty ; or what does it propose to 
do in the work of popular instruction that cannot be done 
by other schools ? 

Upon the proper understanding and determination o 
these questions depends much of the future success of 
normal schools in this country. Their past has been 
crippled and their future rendered doubtful in conse- 
quence of an unfortunate misconception of their true 
mission. There is a great contusion of ideas among 
normal school men, and educators generally, respecting 
the actual work that should be done by these schools. All 
kinds of extravagant nonsense, as to what these schools 
are able to do, their superiority in point of advantages for 
acquiring an education, both as to the time and thorough- 
ness, and all that, while it is a well known fact, that their 
scholarship, especially that of the private normal school, is 
rather below than above the average college or high 
school; so that it becomes a matter of some importance, 
in setting forth their claims, that their legitimate work 
be clearly defined. 

All higher institutions of learning have, ostensibly, the 
same object, viz., to develop the best talent among the 
people, to widen the circle of general intelligence, begun, 
it may be in the lowest grades of school, and to enlarge 
the sphere of scientific research, for which this elementary 
knowledge and consequent descripture, may have pre- 
pared the way; and in the technical schools, this object is 
accomplished by the special application of this knowledge 
to specific ends. 

And right here is where the special differences arise. 
Indeed, it may be said that all schools of whatever grade 
or character, have a.common object, whicli may be stated 
in gene al, the preparation of the young for the proper 
discharge of the various duties of life. Nothing more could 


diverge, the one from the other. 
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simple acquisition and discipline, as such, end, and the 
technologie’, or the various uses of knowledge begin. 
And here, each department or school, in its scientific 
research, calls into existence a corresponding mechanism, 
differing from every other, in so far forth as the individual 
purposes differ. Hence the law school, the medical college, 
theological schools, schools of mining and engineering and 
the various schools of art and poiytechnics, Hence, too, 
the normal school, as it is called—and a rather unfortunate 
name, too—for the development of the true science of 
education, and for the practice and perfection of the sub- 
lime art of teaching. 

All these professional schools lie in the same general 
plain, as they relate severally, to their respective uses ot 
knowledge. And it is a significant fact in the history of 
education, that just as this art of teaching began to be 
recognized among the higher arts, the normal school was 
called into existence. 

It will not be necessary, in order to determine the true 
position of the various schools of art, to enter into a 
minuter comparison of the several duties involved in each. 
This would be a little tedious’ We shall therefore con- 
tent ourselves to state, iu general terms, what any one 
may readily verify for himself, that teaching, whether 
regarded from the stand-point of its extensive range of the 
duties themselves; or as these stand related to the pro- 
gress aud happiness of the human family, possesses not 
only superior merits, but intricacies also, demanding 
as high, if not ahigher order of talent than any other 
profession in the wide world. Indeed. it stands pre- 
eminent among the professions, both in point of scien- 
tific principle, and in their management in a professional 
way. 

And to say that a profession thus freighted with the 
dearest interests possible, in human life and happiness, 
should be thrust aside for others of greater supposed im- 
portance, or to be made a stepping stone to others more 
lucrative or honorable, is not only setting up a false 
standard of excellence, but is making the greater sub- 
servient to the less. But that it should be made a foot 
ball to be bandied about, and bought and sold in the 
shambles of cunning and greed, is an outrage for which 
the world, with ali its wickedness, can scarcely furnish 
parallel. 

This practice is waging a fearful warfare, to-day, against 
the best interests of society aud the state. It is down- 
right robbery, in that it deprives the citizen of the 
best gifts that can be conferred, the full possession and 
use of his faculties, brought to the highest degree of 
cultivation. The best men and women—the highest grade 
of talent and culture should be selected and retained in the 


, Schools, in the formation of the public character and the 
¢ private citizen, interests paramount to all others, human or 


divine. 

This1s only fair. It is asking no more than is conceded 
in ordinary human affairs. But our best minds are turned 
aside from these employments, refusing to enter into a 
field where so little opportunity is offered for promotion 
and wealth. Hence these ixterests are handed over to 
incompetency, cupidity, and indifference. The national 
mind and morals, so far as they are brought under these 
influence, must be in that degree impaired. 

Now if these things are so deranged, they demand at- 
tention. They demand some superior agency to set them 
right. Andon the part of the teacher, they suggest the 
importance of some extra advantages for acquiring 
knowledge and skill in the administration of these duties. 
Nothing of a public charactercan be of more importance, 
as we shall attempt to show in a few brief articles. 


4 eee 


Prosperous France.—France is one of the most won- 
derful nations on the face of the earth. The disasters of 
the Franco-Prussian war, and the paymant of five milliards 
of francs would have crippled an ordinary nation. France 
soon cast off its burden and now contemplates an 
outlay in internal improvements such as the most prosper- 
ous country could alone ente:tain. The estimated cost of 
these improvements in nine milliards of francs, or 
£360,000,000 sterling; and in twelve years the scheme 
is to be worked: out in its entirety. Altheugh France 
is noted tor the completeness of her railway system, 
which, with her rivers and canals, afford a means of 





communication apparently leaving little to be desired; 


2 —— j She is going to add 16,000 miles to her railway, and 900 
be expected of them—and, 'twere a glorious thing if even miles to her rivers and canals. This enterprise on the 
this were done well. But they travel side by side only part of France will increase the prosperity of the great 
till they reach a certain point, where they begin to} industries already stirred into activity by the demands of 


This point is where’ India, America, and the colonies. 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The Teacher’s Task. 


Yes, sculptor, touch the clay with skill ; 
Let hnes of beauty curve and flow ; 
And shape the marble to thy will, 
While swift winged fancies come and go— 
Till the stone, vanquished, yield the strife, 
And some fair form awake to life, 
Obedient to thy beckoning hand-- 
And thy name ring through all the land ! 








And, painter, wield the brush with care; 
Give firm, true touches, one by one; 

Toil on patiently, nor know despair : 
Open thy whole soul to the sun, 

And give of love’s serene repose, 

Tid the dull canvas gleams and glows 

With truth and wealth of sentiment ; 

And thine own heart shall be content! 


But, teacher, mould the tender mind 
With daintier skill. with dearer art, 
All cunning of the books combined 
With wider wisdom of the heart,— 
The subtle spell of eyes and voice,-- 
Till the roused faculties rejoice, 
And the young powers bloom forth and bless 
The world and thine own corsciousness. 


Cc. M. A. Wixstow 
oo + 
For the New Yorx Scrcot Journa. 


Notes from Quincy. 





By Ivan. 

Alas! dear teacher! does your heart grow faint at the 
thought of all this work to correct? To mark every 
mistake, would truly be a task, but this is not done at 
each exercise of this kind, nor indeed is it oftener than 
occasionally done, as a test for the satisfaction of 
teacher and inquiring friends Ordinarily these written 
language lessons are corrected as a whole, that 1s, the 
errors that are general, are marked, spoken of, and their 
correctiou explained to the class, and when the next set 
of papers are looked over these errors are looked for and 
if not found, others are selected, and hunted down in the 
same way. If an error is persisted in, the writ r is 
spoken to personally, but as a rule, individual criticism 
is held to be an -vi'. as it has a tendency to restrain 
free expression of thought. This desire to adapt, all in- 
struction and criticism to the child’s capacity anc temper- 
ament, so that he shall never get discouraged, but become 
more and more confident of his own powers, is evident in 
every school-room here, and must be considered a grand 
feature in any school. To return to our reading lesson. 
After having read a sentence or paragraph, the pupil is 
sometimes asked to give a synonym, in the place of 
some selected word, or to use some word that he has 
just read in a sentence of his own, or he is given a 
word from the sentence read to be used in a sentence 
written upcn the blackboard while the next pupil is read- 
ing. After a verse has been read, r at the end of the 
lesson, the pupils are sometimes permitted to question 
each other, instead of being questioned by their teacher 
she teaching them to ask questions which will require a full 
sentence in reply. A pleasant exercise is a silent reading 
of the lesson by the pupils, afier which the books are 
taken away, and the class are questioned by their teacher 
in regard to what they have read. A most excellent and 
original exercise, which combines several of the features 
described, is a copying lesson, consisting of a verse from 
the reading lesson, written upon the board thus: “ Upon 
natives { signs 
made ’ 








to them, that they 





this the 


would do them no hurt, but would make use of their 
} assistance } Acccordingly 





in fishing and carrying wood. they led 








them both to a wood at some distanee, and showing them 


( ordered transport 
several logs ia them to — them to 


their cabins.” The lines being under words for which 
synonyms are desired, and the number of lines indicating 
the number of synonyms to be written. I have dwelt up- 
on the reading lesson as one of the most fertile fields for 
development of thought and expression. The same ideas 
are prominent in every other lesson, As soon as a child 
can fell something that he has learned, he is permitted to 
write it. He can often give a very good oral description, 


y= 


wher he finds much difficulty in writing what he knows. 
In number lessons, the child first tells how he performed 
a problem, and the next time he writes it, and has a rile 
subject to the changes which later experience suggests. 
Geography and history rival the reading lessons in oppor- 
tunity afforded for ‘anguage development. One of the 
most pleasing and suggestive means made use of in con- 
nection with them is pictures, Each teacher has furnished 
her, pasteboard cards, on which she pastes such pictures 
as she selects from pictorial papers, magazines, etc., or that 
the children bring to her for this purpose. And in time 
she has a wonderful collection, an inexhaustible fund for 
the illustration of almost any subject. Some teachers have 
sets comprising all the great cities of the world, also of 
the principal mountain peaks,—of all the characteristic 
plants, trees, and flowers of various localities-—of various 
classes and nationalities of people,—of the varions me- 
chanical industries, etc, etc., also historical illustrations 
comprizing pictures of battles and battle-fields,—portraits 
of men and women noted in history, etc. By the aid of 
these pictures the lessons are greatly enlivened, and much 
information gained, at the same time that ideas are sug- 
gested which are sure to find expression, and that is what 
is particularly desired. 


Por the Niew Yorx Schoo JourNa., 


A Lesson in Literature.—No. II. 


The wide awake teacher will not allow the 27th of 
February (Longfellow s 73rd birthday) to pass without a 
pleasant and profitable lesson in literature. To the younger 
pnpils can be assigned short extracts trom his writings : 

(1) The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were tviling upwards in the night. 
(2) Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 
(3) All are architects of fate, 
Working on these walls of Time ; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with armaments of rhyme. 
(4) Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for every fate ; 
Still aehieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 
(5) Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought. 
Our hearts in glad surprise 
To higher levels rise. 
The older pupils can recite poems of greatcr length: “Wreck 
of the Hesperus,” “ Village Blacksmith,” “ Norman Bar- 
on,” “ Paul Revere’s Ride,” “The Builders,” “‘ Children’s 
Hour,” “ Old Clock on the Stairs,” (one or two of these 
is generally to be found in a reading book), and then teach- 
er and scholars should talk together about the piece in 
in question, noting the chief points in each, pointing out 
minor details; attempts at criticism should be encouraged, 
and every pupil inspired to a deeper interest in the pot 
and his writings. 

A brief survey of his life should also bear upon the les- 
son: Born in 1807 at Portland, Maine; was a bright schol- 
ar; entered Bowdoin College at 14 years of age; 1835 he 
was appointed Professor of Modern Languages at Harvard 
College ; now lives at Cambridge, Mass., in the house that 
a hundred years ago was occupied by General Washing- 
ton. 

The following criticisms may, or may not be used, ac- 
cording to the age of the nupils: 

Without comparing him with others, it is enough if we 
declare our conviction that Longfellow has composed 
poems which will live as long as the languaye in which 
they are written.— Lowe t. 

Each of his most noted poems is the song of a feeling 
common to every mind in moods into which every mind is 
jiable to fall There is a humanity in them which is irre- 
sistable in the fit measures to which they are wedded, His 
poetry expresses universal sentiment in the simplest and 
most melodious manner.—G. W. Curtis. 

The terseness of diction and force of thought delight the 
old; the grace and melody enchant the young; the unaf- 
fected and all-pervading piety satisfy the serious—M. R. 
Mrxrorp. 

He is now beyond all question the most popular of 





Americsn poets, and has also a wide circle of admirers in 





Europe. If none of his larger poems can be considered 
great, his smaller poems are finished with taste, and ail 
breathe a healthy moral feeling and fine tone of humanity. 
—CHAMBERS. 

All of Longtellow’s writings bear marks of his schvlar- 
ship, fancy, taste, and loving heart, without any traces of 
pedantry.—Giimavy. 


—wee-  — 


Opening Exercises. 


Let us instance two cases to illustrate the point. One 
teacher, with hat in hand, and blustering, it may be, 
from his recent exertion, enters the schocl-room about 
the time to open the sthool. Presently a rapid succession 
of heavy raps, or the loud ringing of tre bell is heard in 
the vicinity of the teacher's desk: and through all, and 
above all, the stentorian voice of the teacher is heard 
calling to order (?). By repeated effort, ard great exer- 
tions, this is so far accomplished at length, that one ac- 
customed to such scenes would hardly be mistaken ac to 
the intention, at least. Order being thus far secured, with- 
out one moment's reflection, to say nothing abont opening 
exercises of a formal character, the classes are called, and 
the teacher and pupil rush into the arena of duties to con 
tend and toil, to fret and sweat (I will not say swear), over 
the day's difficulties. 

Now, we submit, are the minds of teacher and scholars 
in a proper frame to encounter such perplexing duties as 
will most likely meet them? If for no other purpose than 
merely to afford time for a few moments’ reflection, and 
opportunity to call in their thoughts, and to place them 
on the duties in which they are about to engage, it 
would be desirable to have a portion of time set apart for 
some formal opening exercises. 

Take another example. The teacher enters the room 
quietly, unobtrusively, and in ample time to take a 
genera! survey of persons and things before the hour to 
oven the school arrives, Presently a gentle, but well- 
known signal is heard, and all are quietly seated in 
their proper places. A moment or two of silence elapses, 
during which time all are listening and expecting; and 
then there break forth from the stand, in suldued the 
earnest tones, the blessed words well chosen from the 
Bible, The teacher reads, but his soul is full of the 
inspiration from that holy book, and he bears the shafts of 
Divine truth to the hearts and consciences of those that 
hear. His remarks are pointed, and mostly bearing upon 
the duties and difficulties of the day. But hark! a hymn 
of praise now rises from that little band, and echoes from 
the hillside and the forest. And now all is hushed again, 
save one earnest, pleading voice devoutly imploring Divine 
favor. The scene closes, and the sunbeams of joy steal in 
unconsciously upon those confiding hearts, and all theis 
anger and dark suspicions, if they entertained any, have 
melted away like frost-work before the sun, under the 
beam of Divine Truth. Now, are not these hearts, these 
minds, in a better condition for study and recitation than 
those in our first picture ?— Odgen's Art of Teaching. 

— 

Eacu day’s work should be planned before-hand. No 
teacher, fully alive to the importance of her work, will 
ever neglect this important suggestion. No matter how 
simple the lessons you are to present, you cannot present 
them successfully unless yon come before your class with 
a full knowledge of what you propose to do, and how ycu 
propose to do it. If a reading lesson, you should know 
what isin it, and be prepared, by skillful conversation and 
questioning, to lead your class into a correct appreciation 
of it. You should know which words are new to your 
pupils, and prepare yourself to familiarize them with these 
words. And for this purpose you will oftentimes be able 
to aid them more by a few judicicusly selected objects 
than by any amount of talking, or, ifyou can draw—and 
every teacher should be able to do something in this line— 
a few strokes of the crayon may wake up more interest 
and give clearer ides, than any amount of + ral explana- 
tion. But the study of the lesson alone is not sufficient; 
but the individual members of the class should be thought 
of, and your plan should be so definite that it provides for 
the wants of each as well as fur those of all. 

Each day's works should close with a review of its 
failures end its successes, and while these failures and suc- 
cess are vividly impressed upon the mind, the plan for 
the coming » should be prepared. And why not? 
Every successful business man can tell you that he finds 
this necessary, and many a man has fuiled, and his business 
gone to wreck, just because he neglected to draw ‘rom 
the experience of the day the elements of the ~~ for the 
morrow ; and many a teacher has failed just use she 
neglected this, one of the simplest ard plainee* elements 
of business.—Surr. Duruine. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Tae Boarp or Epvcartion. 
The Commissioners met Feb.18. Supt. Jasper reported 
for January : 
No. clesses examined, 
_ * found excellent, 
“cc “ of gvod, 
fair, . , ° 6 
Total enrollment, : , . 125,280 
Several teachers in G. s. 61 sent in a paper saying that 
they testify to the high standing and efficiency of the 
school and to Mr. John B. Moore’s irreproachable official 
character, and ask that he be continued as Principal, Sign- 
ed by Misses Plumer, Spratley, Ford, Hillgrove, aud 
Hanley. 





305 
201 
98 
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JOHN B, MOORE'S CASE. 

The special committee to whom was referred the report 
of the City Superintendent relative to the conduct and 
life of John B. Moore reported that they have thoroughly 
and impartially examined into the matter, : 1d submitied 
the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That the investigation has conclusively estab- 
lished that the said Moore has been seen frequently in the 
streets and public places of the city, intoxicated; that he 
has been frequently using profane and grossly obscene 
languaze ; that he has uttered such language in the pres- 
ence of women and of his own child, a daughter (five or 
six years old,) whom he has made repeat some of his gross 
express‘ons ; that his conduct has given public scandal, 
and that in the opinion of this committee, the said Moore 
should be dismissed from his position of Principal of No. 
61, and from the employment of this board, and your 
committee so recommend. 

“ The testimony in this case is so indecent in its char- 
acter that the committee refrain from submitting a request 
that it be printed, and have filed it with the Clerk of the 
board.—Davip Wermore, Epw. C. Donnetty, H. P. West, 
Special Committee.” 

The Board then went into executive sessior and adopt- 
ed the following resolution unanimously : 

‘* Resolved, That in accordance with the re.ommendation 
ofthe City Superintendent, John B. Moore be removed 
from the office of Principal of Grammar School No. 61.” 


Tue action of the Board in the case of John B, Moore 
was not unexpected. Since the investigation began, testi- 
mony has flowed in of the most .emphatic character. It 
appears that Mr. Moore, for about two years, has gradually 
and steadily yielded himself to the influence ofstrong drink. 
His home is in another part of the city, and he would 
carefully abstain from indulgence until his duties at the 
school had closed; thus the patrons of the school knew 
little or nothing about it. This explains also the action of 
his assistant teachers who signed a paper recommending 
his retention ; they only saw him when he was perfectly 
sober. Mr. Moore was excellent as a teavher and a Prin- 
cipal, and it isa source of great regret that he has thrown 
away his splendid opportunities for usefulness and em 
ployment. 


G. 8. No. 34, P. D.—Mrs. H. M. Gedney, the principal, 
took us through a number of her class-rooms, in which we 
heard exercises in reading, spelling, arithmetic, music, ete. 
The classes visited were those of Misses R. A. Waller, T. 
W. Norris, E. A. Maguire, E. A. Boyle, Miss Boniface and 
Miss Reynolds. Many of the pupils in these classes seemed 
very eager and enthusiastic m answering the questions 


given them. In one room, where the class was nearly all 
composed of boys trom five to seven years of age, Mrs. 
Gedney called on two very bright little boys toread. They 
were excellent readears, and we were told that they were 
equally as good in all other studies, but that they had a 
bad habit of playing truant whenever opportunity offered. 


D. Appteton & Co.—These eminent publishers have for 
some time past been disposing of their miscellaneous stock 
of books with the view of abandoning their general trade 
in books and limiting their business to their own publica- 
tions. They will remove their sales-rooms to the Walt- 
ham Building, 3 and 5 Bond street. The “ Walham” is 
built of iron and brick, and is of six stories with mansard 
roof. It has a frontage of 76 feet on Bond street, and is 
110 feet deep. Messrs. Appleton & Co., will occupy the 
first and second stories, the basement and the cellar. As 
stated above, this will be merely Appleton & Co.'s whole- 
sale book depot. The firm will retain its large publishing 





place at 201 Kent Avenue, Brooklyn. The publishing 
house of the Appletons was founded by Mr. Daniel Ap- 
pleton, and it is now continued by his descendants, Messrs. 
William H., Frank, John A.,® Daniel S., and William A. 
Appleton. It now will undertake the publishing of its 
valuable school books on a large side 

ELSEWHERE. 

Brooxtry.—An interesting article appeared in the 
Eagle respecting the free scholarships to which pupils of 
the public schools are entitled. It appears that Packer In- 
stitute is free to the best female scholar in each schvol each 
year. In 1877, 26 availed themselves of this offer; in 
1878, 27 ; in 1879, 17. Cornell University offers 12 free 
scholarships (one to each assembly district.) One only of 
these is filled at present. In New York University there 
is one. 

Itt1no1s.—Supt. G. B. Harrington of Bureau County 
{ll., has sent out the following circular to his teachers. 

1, Name the different offices in township, and the duties 
of each. 

2. Name the different county officers, the term of office, 
and the duties of each. 

3. Give the number of State officers in Illinois, the 
duties of each, the length of time each holds office, the 
amount of salary received; also name the present incum- 
bents. ° 

4, Tell how the President is elected; give the number 
of his cabinet, the duties and name of each officer, and 
mention the State each is from. 

5. State the number of Judges in the Supreme Court 
of the United States; how they obtain their position, and 
how long they continue in office; what salary they re- 
ceive; the chazacter of the cases that come before them 
for settlement; also name the present incumbents and the | 
State they are from. 

6. Give the distinction between the Supreme Court of 
the State, Appellate, Circuit, County, and Justice Courts. 

7. In what judicial district of Illinois is Bureau {County, 
what counties comprise this district? Give the number 
of judges, their salary, term of office, present incumbents, 
and what counties they are from. 

8, State the duties of the Grand and Petit Juries in! 
State courts. 

9. What are the necessary qualifications to become 
e‘igible to the office of President ot U. S. Senate, and 
member of the House of Representatives. 

10. Of what two Houses does the State Legislature con- 
sist? Tell how many in each House, term of office and 
salary of each, also how often the Legislature meets. 

1l. In what congressional district is Bureau County; 
how many counties comprise it? Who is our present re- 
presentative ? Give the number of congressional districts 
in the State, also state how the number is ascertained 
Will there be more or fewer after the next census? Why? 

12. How many U. S. Senators has each State? What 
is their term of office, salary, and how are they elected? 
Name tl:e present Senators from Illinois. 

13. How many mints in the United Grates? Where are 
they located ? 

14. Explain the postal service of the U.S 

15. What is the number and range of the township in 
which you live, and why so numbered ? 

16. How would you describe the south-east twenty | 
acres of the section upon which your school-house stands? 

17. What section of each township is called the school 
section, and why ? Can that section be sold? it so, what 
is done with the proceeds? 

18, State when the school year commences, and how 
many days of school must each district have annually in 
order to draw public money. 

Two copies of the above questions will be sent to each 
schvol district in the county. We request the teachers to 
have one copy posted permanently in a conspicuous place 
in the school-room, where the pupils may have access to 
it at any time. And that oral instruction be given from 
time to time upon these topics. 

Monrozt County.—The Teachers’ Association had an 
excellent meeting at East Webster, Feb. 27. These were 
the exercises : 

* Practical Education,” Charles L. Hunt. 

“ Literary Exercises in the Common School,” 

Miss M: Windust. 

Herbert J. Pease. 
A. C. Bowen. 
C. H. Miller. 

A. M. Brown. 








“ Klucidation of the Roots,” 
“ Calisthenics,” 

“ Duties and Responsibilities of Teachers,” 
“.Our Instructors,” 


“Ocean Currents” 
“ Why Is It?” Miss C. M. Harrington. 
“* Eijucational Failures,” C. N. Powell. 
“ Physical Comfort of Young Pupils," Miss 8S. J. Curtiss. 
“ Greatest Common Di: isor and Fractions,” 

Prof. A. J. Taylor. 
Miss D. M_ Rogers. 
Mrs, Anna Kidder. 


A. W. Dyke. 


“Experience the Best Teacher,” 
“Interest and Duodecimals,” 








>| my subscription. 


|of the Tracners’ InstITUTE. 





“ Truth,” Miss C. M. Harrington. 


LETTERS. 


To"the Editor of the New York Scuoo. Journan 


While attending the County Instiiute a copy of your 
valuable paper fell into my hands. I kept the address and 
sent for sample copy. After perusing it 1 became convinc- 
ed it was just such a paper as I needed and forthwith sent 
Since then I have read it faithfully and 
think itis a great help. No teacher should be without a 
weekly educational paper, and I will recommend the New 
York Scnoor’Journa to all my acquaintance, and jusi one 
thing more before closing, and that is don’t forget the 
country school teachers in your;paper. How are we to 
find sufficient time for each class when we have scholars all 
the way from 19°to!5 years" of age, a full school, and not 
well graded at that? Please give some suggestions and 
oblige J. A. 





To the Editor of the New York Scuoot Journat; 


I can say nothing” in favor of the Tgacuers’ InstiTUTE 
that has not already been said and better said. The more 
I read it the better I like it. I am teaching a district 
school, and have lent some numbers of the InstrtuTE to 
some of the parents. They have never seen a teacher's 
paper before. 

The ‘Extract irom John Bright’s speech at Birming- 
ham,” and the “ Influence of Education on’ Crime,” in De- 
cember number were specially noticed by them. I have 
recommended the Institute to a number of teachers ; have 
also circulated the Scotar’s Companion among my pupils. 

think the Scuotar’s Companion fills a place that no 
other paper fills. 1 shall do all I can to promote the cir- 
culation of both papers. A. M. W. 


To the Editor of the New York Scuoou Journar: 

I heartily endorse the teachings and very practical hints 
It stirs up new thoughts, 
new ideas, and hence, a new and good feeling in the teach- 
er who reads it. You speak of teachers who lack enthu- 
siasm in their work. I think all they need to make them 
enthusiastical is to read the Teacners’ Institute. From it 
they learn that what was called teaching fifty years ago is 
not teaching to-day, and they also learn what teaching of 


. | to-day is, or rather, ought to be; they read the faults and 


virtues of teachers, get to know who great educators are 
and were; they have the plans of the most successful 
teachers, which plans teachers can compare with their 
own, and thus see for themselves their standing as teach- 
ers; they get new plans to introduce in their schools to 
break up the monotony which prevails. The county su- 
perintendents say’you should read a school journal, but 
they do not say why! They; do not say you get the 
views, etc., of the ablest educators, etc., etc. 

I beg leave to ask a few questious, which I hope you 
will answer in the Institute: 

1. Should pupils be encouraged to address each other as 
Miss and Mr., if so at what age, and why? 

2. Name some inducements to induce patrons, etc., to 
visit the school, when pressing invitations have no ef- 
fect. . 

3. To what extent should scholars be required to “ex- 
plain blackboard exercises -that is, if you had a class of 
ten pupils working in addition of fractions would you re- 
quire each one to explain work or not, G. 

(The address of Miss and Mr. is not given to young pu- 
pils. They are titles generally bestowed to indicate the 
dignity of young manhood and young womanhood ; an age 
can hardly be fixed. Some think the High School is the 
breaking off place; but judgment should prevail. To ad- 
dress a boy of 14 as Mister Smith would not be appro- 
priate. 

Parents can generally be induced to visit the schoob 
when their own children will have some part in the exer- 
cises. Thus, take a day and have some pieces learned, and 
have some singing and some school exercises, and then in- 
vite in the parents, you will succeed. 

Give as many opportunities to explain as possible im 
the time allotted for the exercises: all if you can.—Ep.] 
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To the Editor of the New Yorx Scuoot Journat: 

Tue February Institute has come, and I cannot hold my 
peace any longer, though I cannot imagine what good a 
letter from my pen can do. It must be written. Last 
August I saw a copy ot the Instirure and felt that I must 
have it. Some of my friends think I “care too much for 
school.” I was in what is called the “ worst school in F— 
county.” That blessed Instirvre made me one or two 
cheering visits, aud then my health failed. To bea good 
teacher has been my dearest ambition from childhood. In 
reading the InstrroteI often wonder if those teachers who 
are practically dead have worked, wept and prayed for a 
chance to ft themselves for true teaching as I have, It 
seems impossible to me. I asked one teacher to read my 
pepers for me and was answered, “1 don't want to, for it 
is all about school. J get enough of that in the school room,’ 

A.A. 








BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Grapep Prosiems IN ARITHMETIC. 
Butler & Co. 


This yoluzre furnishes about 3,500 examples and will 
be a handy supplement to any series that may be used. 
Rules and tables and questions are added. It is neatly 
gotten up and will prove useful in the school room. 

Tue Art or Teacninc: by John Ogden. 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

We kave before referred to the volume wn the Science 
of Teaching. The author declares that the majority of 
mistakes and failures come from a want of a consistent 
system and he is undoubtedly right. He says that more 
depends on the manner or mode of imparting and en- 
forcing truth than on a possession of it. Thisis true; but 
ninety-nine hundredths of all,.who tinker with education 
and even some normul school principals think it is only 
necessary to know in order to teach. The volume is one 
that deserves the careful attention of teachers. 





Philadelphia; J. 4. 


Cincinnati : 


History or Roman Literature; by Herman Bender, 
translated by Professors £. P. Crowell and H. B. Richard- 
son. Boston; Ginn & Heath. 


This volume is one that has been very popular in Ger- 
many and is faithfully translated, enlarged and fitted for 
American schools. It will be found very serviceable for 


classical schools. It contains a vast amount of useful in-' 


formation in a compact form. 

Tae Manuiness or Carist; by Thomas Hughes. Bos- 
ton; Houghton, Osgood & Co. 

The author produced “Tom Brown,” and achieved an 
American reputation at once. He has been known as an 
earnest Christian man ready at all times to help on the 
work begun by Dr. Arnold, whose pupil he was. We 
have read the volume with imtense interest and believe it 
will do a world of good to the young men for whom it 
is intended. Christ was a type of beautiful manhood—a 
great many feel that his doctrines will not stand the 
pressure of the world—that something more muscular is 
needed. The author rightly shows that Christ was full | 
of true Manliness, and that too of the highest type. It is 
a beautiful book. 

Tue Teacuer’s Hanp Book or Atcepra; by F. A. 
McLellan. Toronto, N. J. Gage & Co. 

This volume gives examples and solutions in Algebra. 
They are weli classified and suggestions of importance to 
the student, Substitution, Symmetry, Factoring, Multiples 
and Equations are successively and properly treated. It 
is a capital volume, and prepared by one wto understands 
his business, 


Hater a Hoxprep Sonas, for the school-room and hom? ; 


, justification is. 


we add that Mrs. Slade has been asuccessful writer of re- 
citations, etc., for a number of years, and can be recom- 
mended for her naturalness and suitability to children’s 
natures. 

Braix-Work and Overwork; by Dr. H. C. Wood. 


(American Health Primer.) Philadelphia: Presley Blakis- 
ton. Price 50 cents. 


As each little volume of these series has reached our 
hands we have found each in turn practical and well-written. 
We can say the same of “ Brain-work and Overwork,” the 
latest out, which touches the general causes of nervous 
trouble, work, rest in labor, rest in recreation, and rest in 
sleep. 

Tae New Testament or Ovr Lorp anp Saviour Jesus 
Curist. with explanatory notes by Rev. John S. C. Ab- 
bott, D.D., LL.D., and Rev. Jacob Abbott, D.D. New 
York: H. 8. Goodspeed & Co. Price $2. 


The editors of this work are well known; they say in 
the preface that their design has been to prepare a con- 
venient manual for the use of common Caristians in the 
ordinary walks of life. At the head of each book is an in 
troduction, explaining the conditions under which it was 
written, the place where, ihe tim: avhere, and by whom, 
with a biography of the author. It has fifty full-page 
maps and engravings; the type is large and clear; it is of 
convenient size, and has over six hundred pages. 

8. C. Griggs & Co. of Chicago announce for early pub- 
lishing the First Three Books of Homer's Jliad, with notes 
by James R. Boise, Ph.D. Also a Norseland story, “ The 
Spell-Bound Fiddler,” by Kristofer Janson, with an intro- 
duction by Rasmus B. Anderson. This promises to be a 
pleasing addition to Norse literature, and it is said will 
contain much about the life of Ole Bull. 

D. Lothrop and Co., Boston, met with severe losses at 
the late fire on Federal Street, and we are sorry to hear 
that over two hundred thousand copies o! books in process 
of binding were destroyed. They are being rapidly replaced 
and will soon be re-issued. 

MAGAZINES. 

St. Nicholas for February is a very delightful number. 

There are two child-songs by Alfred Tennyson, a story, 


of a dog, by John V. Sears, something about audiphone, 


; ‘Hearing Without Ears,” by Aunt Fanny, “ Editha’s 


Burglar,” by Mrs. Burnett, a story by Miss E. S. Phelps, 
and other matter. 

The National Quarterly Review for January. There are 
ten lengthy articles on “ Rise and Fall of the Bonapartes,” 
“The Management of the Indians,’ “The English 
Classics,’ “The tlygiene of Water,’ “The Working 
Classes of Eurspe,” “The Nebular Hypothesis,” “ Inter- 
state Extradiction,” ‘“ The New Eastern Question,” A 
Southerner’s E-timate of the Lite and Character of Stephen 
A. Douglas,” and reviewe. 


article is by Cardinal Manning, and treats of the re- 
lations of the Roman Catholic Church to modern society. 





, Ex-Senator Howe contributes a pungent article entitled 


*The Third Term.” Rear-Admiral Daniel Ammen makes 
a very effective reply to M. de Lesseps’ article on the 
American Inter-oceanic Canal. George Augustus Sala 
contributes an entertaining article entitled ““Now and 
Then in America,” “The Emancipation Proclamation,” by 
James C. Welling, shows it was a coup d'etat, an 
The book notices of this [number of the 
Review are from the pen of M. W. Hazeltine. 
PAMPHLETS. 

Annual report of the County Superintendent of Schools 
of Cook County, 1ll._—Limited Lic>nse in its relation to the 
liquor traffic; by S. Leamet, Jr. New York, American 





gg Sanford Russell. Syracuse: Davis, Bardeen & 
. Price thirty-five cents. 

There is no music to the words in this book; but they 
are adapted to popular airs, only a few of which are re- ' 
peated. There will be many sciools where these songs | 
will be acceptable, from the fact that they will be so easily 
learned. The contents inciude songs for the morning re 
creation, close of session, close of week, beginning of school | 
year, for winter, spring, summer, vacation, exhibition, and | 
ten ofa miscellaneous kind. 

" Tae Curpren’s Hour ; by Mrs Mary B. C. Slade. Bos 
ton: Henry A. Young & Co. 

The pretty title of “ Children’s Hour” embodies a num- 
ber of pleasant dialogues, speeches, motion songs, tableaux, 
charades, blackboard exercises, juvenile comedies, and a 
number of other exercises for primacy schools, kindergart- 
ens, and juveniie home entertainments. To this statement 





Temperance Publishing House. Price 15 cents.—Cat- 
alogue of Medical Denial and Scientific Books, published 
by Lindsay and Blakeston. Philadelphia—The Medical 


“ Saved from Siberia,” by A. A. Hayes, Jr., an account | 





Ix the North American Review for February the first | 





its 








“ Waiting in the Starlit Dell,” adapted trom Chopin by 
Leon Levoy; Theme from Sonata, Op, 6 Mozart, and 
“ Belmont.” 

Spear and Dehvhoff, 717 Broadway N. Y., have just 
published, “Beautiful Eyes,” words by Mrs. A. 
Elmo.e, music by Charles F. Fuller. It is written in 
three flats and runs from d to g. 

Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, sends us a minuet from 
Suppe's “ Boccaccio,” (price twenty-five cents.) “ Tulip,” 
number tour of Heinrich Lichner’s series of Bright Flowers ; 
this is an easy and melodious piece suited to beginners, 
(thirty cents.) “Little Bird in the Forest,” by Taubert, 
a song in recitative style, with German and English 
words (twenty-five cents.) “The Mid-shipmite,” 
music by Stpehen Adams, words by Fred. E. Weatherly 
—a song from the writee of the popular “ Nancy Lee” 
will be welcomed by the many admirers of that air; 
the mid-shipmite is hearty and sailor-like, (thirty cents.) 
“ Just because you kissed me, Darling,” song and chorus, 
words by W. French, music by Edwin Christie; this 
will please every one who wants something simple in 
character, and easily sung—it will suit any female voice, 
(thirty-five cents.) “ Wanderer's Song,” ‘by G. Merkel, 
(thirty cents,) is an instrumental piece of medium dif- 
ficulty. 

From John Cliurch & Co., Cincinnati, “ Regatta Polka,” 
arranged by J. A. B. Hull, a lively dance 
music, (thirty cents.) “‘Jamie or Robin?” words by Grace 
Coolicge, music by George Henschel, a soprano’ solo, 
(thirty cents.) “Fleur de Luce,” mazurka, by W. W. 
Graves, covers five pages, (fifty cents.) ‘The Ship of 
Death,” bass song, by J. Wanchell Forbes, (fifty centa,) 
should be in the hands of every bass singer. 


Liece of 
i 


The Musical Record, (Boston) in its February 7th num- 
ber has “The Water Mill,” Mr. McCallum's, beautiful words 
set to music by Louis Diehl, also “ The Kiss Polka,” a 
dashy piano piece. 





EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





The New Departure in Public Schools. 


The introduction into the Boston public schools of Six 
Popular Tales, selected and arranged by Mr. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, and a volume of Poetry for children, ed.ted by 
Samuel Eliot, superintenient of schools, marks another 


step in the process of growth which appears to be going 
on in modern opinion in regard to education, At length 
the old system which has endured so long seems 
crumbling, and new methods and new ideas appears on 
every side. That old system, the system beloved by the 


true pedagogue, is only too well known. It is the sys- 
tem of routine and of cram, and there are few people 
under forty who bave not at some time suffered under it. 


To excite interest or arovse enthusiasm has not been 


considered the task of a master in the common s:hools. 
On the contrary, an interested school-room would probably 
be rather noisy, and hence objectionable. Scholarship has 


been held to consist in learning text-boeks by heart, and 


in answering by rote such questions a8 were printed 


for the master’s use; that school has b en the best where 
the routine was most iron bound, where children were 
drilled in their exercises like soldiers in the manual, and 
where excellence, in the one case or the other, depended 
on turning human beings into machines. 

The popular dissatisfaction with ths results attained by 
the elaborate, costly, and ineffective system in use has 
been to bring ‘o-ward a new ciass of school superinten- 


| dents, and to inaugurate the movement which has caused 


such books as those edited by Dr. Eliot and Mr. Lodge to 


, be put into the schools. 


Admitting at the outset that beside the vast mass of 


Intelligencer, No. 6.—Annual Report of the State Super- human knowledge, that portion which c°n be taught to 
intendent of Public Instruction, Robert M. Lusher, to the | students at the greatert of universities must be but a petty 
General Assembly of Louisiana—Journal of the Board of | fragment, the theory that many things should be taught 
Education, N. Y. City—Directory of Public Schools for | is frankly abandoned. The school at once ceases to be 
Hudson County, N. J.—“ Window Curtains” has been | considered as aplace where an education is given, 


added to the list of book which are being published in | 


and becomes a place where children are taught to how to 


paper form in the Sunday Library, (29 Rose street, N. Y.) | learn, and, if possible, inspired with a love of knowledge 
It is by T. S. Arthur, and will doubtless be acceptable to | for its own sake. The problem is, first, How are children 


those who like his writings. 


NEW MUSIC. 
In the February issue of the Musical Visitor (Ciucin- 


taire, “The American Reveille’ by D. C. Addison 


to be interested in their lessons? and second, How are 
they to be taught to love to read ? 
The way to begin would obviously seem to be at the 


; nati) will be found one of Mr. H. P. Danks’ songs, | beginning. The first years of a child's education are those 
, “Good-bye, Dearest,” in two sharps; also a march mili- | in which he acquires habits of mind and methods of thought 


which influence his whole life, and yet the primary depart- 
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ment is that branch which has hitherto been most 
neglected. If the beginning has been right, if in the 
first three yews of school the child has karned to read 
and write with ease and to take pleasure in reading 
and writing, to carry him further is an easy task, If, 
on the contrary, study has been irksome; if he has not 
been trained to fix his attention and to apply his mind; 
and, above all, if he has not learned to read with pleasure 
and to be fond of books, future success becomes difficult, 
or impossible, 

The amount of reading which can be disposed of during 
@ year in a good primary school is amazing. Such books 
as these are simply devoured by children who have hither- 
to been starved so far as their fancy and their imagination 
are concerned. If any one cares to test practically how 
strong the interest of children who are thus taught real'y 
is, he has only to buy a dozen pic:ure-books, or indeed 
story-books of any kind, go to some primary school where 
this system is in successful operation and tell the children 
that he has brought tnuem something new to read. He 
will probably be satisfied that there is no lack of eagerness 
about him, and that the little people know quite well what 
they want. 

Exactly the same thing holds true of writing. No 
human being can be interested in making pot-hooks, or 
in filling dreary copy-books with copies, but almost any 
one can be interested in putting his thoughts into 
words if he is rightly taught. As a matter of fact, 
nothing seems to entertain children more, after they begin 
to write with tolerable ease, than to give on their slates an 
abstract of some story they have read, or to describe any- 
thing else that happeas to have attracted their attention. 
Where this system of original composition has been 
adopted from the beginning the classes soon acquire 
real ease and facility of expression; they write as they 


signs of death, and among them notice these: (1.) That 
he knows nothing about the past in education. The phy- 
sician and lawyer strive to learn what Galen or Blackstone 
have said or done; the teacher does’nt know there have 
been such men as Comenius and Pestalozzi, or what prin- 
ciples they discovered. (2.) That his stock in trade con- 
sists in what any fair pupil of any high school knows—a 
little geography, grammar, arithmetic. As to his power to 
read, write and compose the English language—so many 
cases have come tolight in which he could do neitker well 
that he must be set down as deficient in a majority of in- 
stances. (3.) That he absolutely ignores his own business 
—FEducation. He cannot be dragged to a teacher's meet- 
ing unless there is fiddling, singing or some show on hand. 
1f you tell him that there is to be a paper or address on 
education it is even more effective than the ominous words 
“a collection will be taken up” at the end of a religious 
notice. 

No business so necds reform as education; none reed 
leaders so much, and yet there is no leader to be had, nor 
any followers of a leader if there were one. The same 
dreary routine yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow! The 
scholars are steadily dying for want of men and women of 
living ideas to lead them. Will these people emerge from 
their shells and see that the world moves. 


<~—wee -—- 


Psychic Force. 


+ 

It is the theory of many philosophers that there 
is another force and that by this force the mind goes 
beyond the body—reaching sometimes to quite a distance. 
Rev. Joseph Cook in his last lecture, reported in the Jnde- 
pendent, thus describes two experiments made by Profes- 
sors Crookes and Huggins, both eminent men of science. 
It is believed by many thut it 1s this force that produces 





read and as they talk, naturally. 

Teachers, on their side, should not stop at the books. 
placed in their hands, It should be their greatest pleasure, , 
as it certainly is their highest privilege, to point out to. 


their children the books to read at home, and thus to g've | 


that invaluable lesson which is now so seldom learned,— 
how to go alone. Nothing can be done, Lowever, so 
long as school remains the victim of routine. Immense 
buildings, costly apparatus, multitudes of studies, formal 


parade, and show, do not make good schools or good | 


scholars. That school is good in which the work is done 
intelligently and with interest. That school is bad in 
which the work is superficial, unintelligent, or dull. 

That modern ideas should be bitterly resisted by many 
teachers trained under old ideas is natural. They worship 
the text-bovk us a resource in time of trouble, and do 
not know what to do if they are called on to rely 
upon themselves. Yet no text-book, however g-zod, can 
give what must be given to make teaching effective. In- 
struction depends, for all its vitality and for all its vigor, 
on the life and power which the teacher can put iuto his 
talk. Without that the best of books must be dull to 
school-children, the most carefully digested course must 
become mere humdrum routine. There is no public 
question of more interest and of more importance. The 
scho.ls do not do the work they might; they do not 
fill the place they should. The expense at which they 
are carried on iscrushing. More will not be given until 
more is demanded by the public, and to arouse public 
interest and call public attention to the school question 
as it now stands is the best service that can be performed 
for popular education.— Atlantic Monthly. 


For the New Yorx Scnoon Jourwau. 


The Dead Teacher. 


By Morrison Yates. 

That man is not a teacher who, though in charge of a 
school, does not give himself heart and soul to the real ad- 
vancement of his pupils. To lead others he must advance 
himself; to shout * Forward! march!” to others and 
stand still himself, is only done by cowards. Hence, that 
teacher who commands study and culture and improve- 
ment, and will not do either himself is like the blind guides, 
the scribes and Pharisees that sat in Moses’ seat, ready to 
lead other people but not to more themselves. 

The real teacher is one of the most progressive of men, 
Endeavoring to advance others he starts the column by 
crying out “follow me.” When a teacher is found behav- 
ing like a clam in his shell, then look out for the under- 
taker and let him bury the school, teacher and all, for they 
will be of no use above ground. There are a good many 


all the phenomena of spiritualism. He says: “I will describe 
in detail three experiments which have fixed upon them- 
selves scientific attention in Great Biitain and Germany, 
and, after nearly nine years of debate among experts, have 
not yet been cxplained in accordance with any knowi na 
tural law. 

“Suppose that I have here a table, and that I place be- 
neath it a bottomless basket, so high that it will just slip 
| under, but too close to the table to allow of the hand being 
introduced into the interior or to admit of a foot being 
| pushed beneathit. Mr. Homes, of London, a man known 
"for marvelous power asa medium, I now visit in his own 
residence. I see him change his dress, and know that he 
has concealed about his person no machinery, apparetus, 
or contrivance of any sort. I bring him to my residence, 
and he meets there my chemical assistant, and Mr Sergeant 
Cox, a well-known lawyer, and Professor Huggins, an 
eminent physicist, high in the ranks of the Royal Society. 
Mr. Home sits down in a low easy-chair at the side of the 
tible, The cage is in front of him under the table and his 
feet on either side of the cage. One observer sits close to 
him on his left, and another close to him on his right. I 
now take an accordion, which I bought myself, and pulling 
the cage from under the table, I place the instrument, bot- 
tom upward and keys downward, in the cage. Mr. Homes 
takes hold of the bottom with the thumb and middle fin- 
ger hand, and the cage is shoved back as closely as his 
wrist will permit, but without hiding his hand from those 
next to him. Mr. Homes’ other hand is on the table. The 
accordion in the cage in this position begins to play. Mr. 
Homes’ feet are held by those nearest him. Observers 
watch all that happens under the table. The accordion 
in the cage plays a simple air. Its keys move in har- 
monicus succession, and yet are not touched. 

Another form of the experiment consisted in Homes re- 
moving his hand altogether from the accordeon, which 
was left in the cage. Mr. Homes’ hand was placed in the 
hand of the person next to him. 

This is what Professor Crookes asserts that he did in 
1871. ‘I'his is the famous experiment which he brought 
before the English public, and which to this hour has not 
been explained. I am far from affirming that it proves the 
action ef disembodied spirits. You will draw that infer- 
ence for yourselves, if you draw it at all. There is, how- 
ever, the fact; and the question is whether it can be ex- 
| plained without supposing that there is a force connected 
| with the human organization such as to move matter wath- 
out physical contact. 

No one has more loathing for the rubbish published by 
Spiritualists than I have; but the English book by Pro- 
fessor Crookes detailing his experiments is a thoroughly 
calm and cool production. Prof. Crookes is a Fellow of 








the Royal Society. He is the editor of the Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Science. He was the discover of the new metal called 
thalium. It is nowhere prcteaded that Prof. Huggins, 
who was present when the experiment with the accordeon 
in the cage was tried, and publishes a letter here endors- 
ing Prof. Crooke’s statement, is other than a trust- 
worthy man in scientific cireles. He expresses no opinion 
as to the cause ‘of the motions, but says that Professor 
Crookes correctly states the facts. So says also Sergeant 
Cox, in a published letter. 

The second experiment I am to describe was performed 
first in America by Prof. Hare, of Philadelphia. Here is 
a mahogany board, thirty-six inches long, nine and a half 
inches wide, and one inch thick At each end a strip of 
mahogany one and a balf inches wide has been screwed 
on, forming feet. One of these feet rests on the edge of 
this table, and the other is ‘supported by a spring balance 
hanging from a substantial tripod stand. The balance has 
a self-registering index. The mahogany lvoard weighs 
three pounds, and the apparatus is so adjusted that the 
boards is horizontal. The dead point of the mahogany 
lever is under the foot on the table. I arrange the appara- 
tus in my own room, and call on Mr. Homes to visit me. 
He comes in and puts his hands upon the very tip of 
the board furthermost from the balance. He is watched, so 
that he cannot push his fingers beyond the dead point 
When I put my fingers in the same position, I cannot 
make the balance sink. I stand on the table and step on 
this lever, not carrying the heel beyond the dead point, 
and my whole weight does not produce the slightest mo- 
tion in the index point. Prot. Crookes says that when 
Mr. Homes came into his office, he did not know what 
this machinery meant. He put his fingers on the dead- 
point of the lever, waited awhile, and when what he called 
power came upon him, the lever sank and the index in- 
dicated that a weight of several pounds had been ap- 
plied at the bottom of the balance. 

Suppose that I place on the dead-point over the center 
as exactly as possivle, a vessel which I fill with water. 
By an iron support, which does not touch the lever or the 
vessel, I suspend a shallower and smaller vessel inside the 
larger. The smaller has holes in its bottom and admits the 
water. The medium puts his hands into that inner ves- 
sel, thus having no direct contact with the lever and un- 
able to exert pressure upon the dead-point. In this con- 
dition of the apparatus, that hook on the bottom of the 
balance is drawn down with a weight of six or nine 
pounds, 

Throngh that apparatus Prof. Crookes claims to have dis- 
covered a new power in nature, which he calls the Psy- 
chic Force. 

There are only three experiments on wh‘sh I dare rest 
my weight in the whole series of British observations of 
the phenomena of Spiritualism. Two of them I have de- 
scribed, and the third was performed by the London 
Dialectical Society, in 1871. Here is a large British dining- 
table, probably weighing more than a hundred pounds. 
Ladies and gentlemen—eleven in number—ot the first sub- 
committee of the London Dialectical Society, sit around it. 
They wait forty minutes. Motions and soundsoccur. They 
have no professed medium in their number. They think 
that it is not certain that the touch of their clothing, feet, 
or hands may not have moved this heavy table; and so, 
by a stroke of genius, they invent a very searching ex- 
periment. The ladies and gentlemen rise avd reverse 
their chairs, placing their backs to the table. The ob- 
servers then kneel in these chairs, and hold their hands 
above the table, four inchea from it. In this way the feet 
of the company are thrown away from the table; the back 
of a chair is between each person and the table; and so, 
when care is taken not to touch the table at all, holding the 
hands inches above it, the probability, one would say, is 
very great that F:iraday’s explanation, or unconscious 
muscular action, will not account for the motion of the 
table. Untouched, in less than a minute, that table moves 
four inches to one side and twelve to the other, and then 
moves four to six inches in other directions. That is the 
first form of the experiment. Then tte ladies and gentle- 
men, kneeling on the chairs as previously, put their hands 
on the back rounds of the chairs, further off than before and 
a foot from it. The table then moves five time; over spaces 
of from four to six inches. The whole room is lighted bril- 
liantly by gas during the experiment. Every opportunity 
was given to those walking around the group of observers 
to notice that there was no one under the table and no one 
touching it in amy way.» 

A third form of this experiment was to place the chairs 
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twelve inches from the table, and then kneel in the chairs 
as before and lock the hands behind the back. When these 
eleven persons were thus kneeling, with their hands behind 
them, and eighteen inches fiom the table, the heavy object 
moved four times in various directions, and several times 
took the course requested by individual members of the 
group of observers. In the course of half an hour the table 
moved thirteen times without contact, and often accordine 
to request. 

Although these experiments are very far from proving 
the action of disembodied spirits, they are regarded by 
many cool men of science, who do not express their opin- 
ions except privately, as proving that there is a new force 
to be investigated. 


-_ ————--—3D © @ 


The Power of a Cyclone, 





In discussing the two cyclones which visited the Bay 
of Bengal in October, 1876, Mr. Elliott, Meteorological 
Reporter to the Government of Bengal, incidentally gives 
us some idea of the cyclopean forces which are developed 
by such storms. The average “daily evaporation,” re- 
gistered by the Bengal instruments in October, is “.2 
inches.” The amount of heat absorbed by the conversion 
of this amount of water daily, over so large an area as the 
Bay of Bengal is enormous. “ Roughly estimated,” says 
Mr. Elliott, “it is equal to the continuous working power 
of 800,000 steam engines of 1,900 horse-power.” <A 
s.mple calculation will show that it suffices to raise aloft 
over 45,000 cubic teet of water in twenty-four hours from 
every square mile of the bosom of the bay, and transport it 
to the clouds which overhang it. When we extend the 
calculation from a single square mile to the area of this 
whole Indian gulf, the mind is lost in the effort to con- 
ceive the force which, in a day's time, can lift 50,000,000 
tons! Yet, it would be easy to show that such figures, 
tabulous as they seem, do not adequately represent the 
cyclonic forces of a single storm.—Popular Science Monthly 





Tue Spoon.—The use of the spoon, is wide spread, and 
its invention, as it appears, dates from remote antiquity. 
The Romans also used a round spoon, which was made of 
‘copper. We might be led, from the latter fact, to inter 
that the prinmtive form of this utensil was round, and that 
the oval shape was a comparatively modern invention, 
The Neolithic peoples used oval spoons made of baked 
clay ; several fragments ot such have been found in the 
Seine, and it might be pertinent to inquire to what 
possible use a spoon could have been put in the Rein- 
deer Age, when raw meat was eaten, and when skin 
bottles were the only water vessels. Yet a genuine 
spoon made of reindeer's horn has been discovered in 
the Grotto of Gourdan. 
quite shallow. Its handle is very elegant, being 
covered with engraved figures. Unfortunately it is 
broken so that it is impossibie to say whether the 
handle was flattened. They could only have used it for 
the purpose of extracting the marrow from the long 
bones of animals, or for eating the brains of the latter 
and for such uses depth of the bow] was of small conse- 
quence. M. Plette has likewise found ocher well charac- 
terized spoons in deposits of the Reindeer Age. On> of 
these, more delicate, narrower, deeper, and less elegant 
than the one just mentioned, was found in one of the 
lowermost strata. Ata still greater depth in the same 
deposit he came across a thick rudely made spoon, which 
appeared never to have had any handle. It was made of 
rough dressed bone, with polished edges, and its shape 
was oval. Before the invention of such an implement as 
a spoon, man of the Reindeer Age employed the spatula; 
and this is found at al! depths in the Gourdan and Lortet 
deposits. 

ArririciaL Diamonps,—Professcr Maskelyne, of the 
. British Museum, has examined the presumed “ diamonds’: 
manufactured by Mr. James Mactear, of St. Rollox, 
Glasgow. And concludes that the problem of the per- 
mutation of carbon, from its ordinary opaque black con li- 
tion into that in which it occurs in nature as the limpid 


crystal of diamond, is still unsolved. That it will be 
solved no seientific mind can doubt, though the condi- 
tion necessary may prove to be very difficulty to fulfil). 
It is possible that carbon, like metallic arsenic, passes 
directly into the condition of vapor from that of a solid. 
and that the condition for its sublimation in the form 
of crystals, or its cooling into crystal diamond from the 
liquid state, is one involving a combination of higi tem- 
perature and high pressure present in the depths of the 
earth's crust, but_very difficult to establish in a labora‘ory 
experiment. 


It is oval, very long, and|}.- 





Yanxer Inquisrrrvensss.—L. J. Stout, of ‘Limington, | 


Me., while barreling apples to be shipped to parts en- 
tirely unknown to him, conceived the novel idea of 
ascertaining their destination by putting a letter, inclos- 
ing money to pay the postage on a letter, in one of the 
barrels, kindly asking the purchaser to write him the date 
of opening it, his name and residence, the price paid, the 
condition of the apples when opened, etc. In about 
three months Mr. Stout received a letter from a 
merchant in London, England, giving all the desired 
information in regard the apples, etc. Last winter Mr. 
Stout received a letter from the same merchant in re- 
lation to filling an order in Maine apples. Last week 
Mr. Stout received another order by cable for several 
hundred barrels as sampies, from the same persun. 

Tae Heavens.—If we look for tbe planets during the 
month of February we shall find that Mercury rises later 
and sets early ; on the 28th it is near Jupiter. Venus rises 
about 5 o'clock in the morning; on the 7th it is in con- 
junction with the Moon. Mara is the most conspicuous. 
Look for it in Saurus; Feb. 17, it will be near the Moon. 
Jupiter is very near the sun, and hence, cannot early be 
seen; look for it at sundown. Saturn does not set until 
between about 9 o'clock; it is getting far distant from the 
sun. Uranus is iu Leo, but cannot be seen without a glass. 
It is approaching Rho Leonis. Neptune is in Arries; it 
cannot be seen without a glass. 








FOR THE HOME. 
The Parson's Children. 








By Mrs. A. ELMORE. 


No doubt every child who is so fortunate as to be a sub- 
scriber to the CoMPANION is acquainted with a family of “Par- 
son’s children,” and probably is already imbued with the popu- 
lar belief that of all the “awfully bad” and “terribly rude 
children in the world, the Parson's are the very worst 

But little folks, let ustalk about the matter for a few min- 
utes, and any older people who choose may listen. After the 
talk let us carry the thoughts suggested farther on, and make 
use of them in the future. Possibly there is an injustice in the 
general belief not really intended but the result of thoughtless 
ness, the outgrowth of hasty words. 

No matter how simple a story may appear, there are always 
two sides to it; and the annoyances experienced through the 
energy or the mischief-loving propensities of the Psrson’s 
children do not, by any means, outweigh the experiences on the 
other side. The Parson's children go to sleep many a night 
with tear-stains ou their cheeks, or lie awake many an hour 
(when they should be asleep), because of some unkind word, 
equally uncalled for and unjust. 

It is a very excellent rule for all children to learn to think 
for themselves, not obstinately and with disregard for parents 
and teachers, but that they may learn the reason of things, and 
especially the erigin of sayings. When you hear an old saying 
repeated, put on ) our thinking cap and fathom the truth and 
the sense of it. There are a great many familar sayings which 
will not bear the inspection of a really thoughtful boy or girl. 

When you hear some crabbed old man or crotchety old wo- 
man say, ‘‘ A Parson's children are always the worst in the 
world,” take your crochet work, if you are a girl, go into a 
corner by yourself, remember all the good and all the bad 
which you know of the little girls in parsonage houses, then 
balance the account and you will see that the saying is un- 
just. 

If you are a boy, the best way to study it out is on the 
wood-pile or the back stoop, with your cap pusbed back so as 
to give your entire face the sunshine and air, with a good stick 
to whittle, and nobody to disturb you. A conclusion wil! be 
speedily and accurately arrived at. At least, when I have 
chanced to see a boy solving a problem with such surround- 
ings, I was very careful not to disturb him; it was a pleasant 
picture to look at; and my little friend, I think you will find 
after pondering the subject that the Parson's boys are quite «8 
good as the average. You would not want them to be so an- 
gelic that they could not play ball or give out a whoop now 
and then which would almost startle the ghosts of Indian war- 
riors into life ? : 

Some of the “jolliest,” best hearted boys—and “jolly” boyy 
are always good at heart; some of the most charming girls 
whom it has been my good fortune to know, were “ Parson's 
children,” aud after closely watching their verious careers 
through years of change—after seeing them become noble 
women and grandly good men--I can but conclude that their 
faults were exaggerated, and I have wondered that they bore 
so bravely all the indignities heaped upon them; I have seen 
a little curly-headed chap sob pitifully at his mother’s knee, 
and have heard him wish his father anything buts parson, 
that he might enjoy life as other boys do. 








—— 


Just think, while you are about it, whether you have always 
been as kind to them as you might: sharing your pleasures 
with them and sending them home with glad hearts; or have 
you been a little bit ugly, sometimes, and reminded them sar- 
castically of their positions, 

Seeing some litcle children diligently trying to enjoy “coast- 
ing” on @ track only ten feet long, reminds me of the long 
coast down a steep hillside, hundreds oi miles away from this 
great city. where I have enjoyed the exhilerating effects of the 
swift ride and toilsome return; and it reminds me, too, of a 
story of a Parson's children. They were a wide-awake noisy 
set, brimming with fun, but because of the prejudice, then 
more general and stronger than now, they were prevented 
from sharing this fun with others. 

Some, who thought themselves very wise, were always pro- 
phecying evil in the future, for “ those children,” but time has 
proved them false prophets. The witty sayings were “imper- 
fections.” The merriment ‘ rudeness” but unkind words were 
rarely spoken by that little band of brothers and sisters. They 
never stoned homeless dogs or cats; never robbed birds’ nests 
or pillaged orchards ;—but they could coast and skate and run 
more swiftly and gracefully than any others in the village. 
Their lessons were always learned, their faces always bright 
and clean. Jealousy prevented good fellowship, except in their 
own little circle. What a pity to lose so much real enjuyment. 

There was a splendid coasting ground in the road, sloping 
away from the main street in a half circle to a large lumber 
mill. It was in the month of February, and one snow-storm 
following closely after another during the winter had made a 
deep bed, over which the farmers had dragged ponderous logs, 
until it was as smooth as a mirror. Every afternoon when 
school closed there was a gathering of children with their 
home-made sleds (quite different from the pretty things you 
have), and a speeding over the smooth track clear to the creek. 
The parsonage stood near to the mill road, and after the other 
children were gone home, the Parson's children capped, cloak- 
ed and mittened came out and had an: hour's sport in the fine 
cold air, under the clear sky. 

One night, as they were climbing up the short-cut after an 
unusually long play, Dora, who was last in the “Indian file,” 
heerd voices below the rocks which overhung the creek; she 
listened ; some one was walking on the frozen creek. 

‘I thought I heard children somewhere,” said one. 

“No, you didn’t. You're very scarey, I think,” was the an- 
swer. . 

“T'm sure I heard Dora Maywood's voice. These young ones 
are always around at some prank.” 

“ Don’t you worry : they're asleep this two hours. 
son's awful strict with 'em.” 

Dora knew that no one had any business ebout the mill at 
that time of night, so she hurried on up the hill, to find that the 
littie ones had gone on home and A,bert was waiting for her. 

“Come back down the short cut, Albert,” she whispered, 
“| think there is someth ng wrong at the mill.” 

He was ready for an adventure, and they hastened back sil- 
ently. Standing close to a clump of lilacs, at the corner of the 
parsonage garden, they could see two men at the door of the 
little office in one corner of the mill evidently trying to open it, 
Light as their footsteps had been, the men had heard them and 
listened a few moments, but thinking they were mistaken they 
tried the lock again. 

“Watch them, I'll go for help,” whispered Albert, 
quickly slipping off his heavy boots and great coat, close in the 
shadow of the fence he crept swiftly to the brow of the hill, 
and then ran like a deer to Mr. Jones's house, and knocking 
loudly on the bedroom window he called, 

“ Be quick Jones, burglars at the mill!” 

Mr. Jones did not wait to say “ You sassy little wretch,” as 
he usually did when Albert spoke to him, but dressed himself, 
and was soon on the way tc the mill with his two sons and 
his dog Tiger. 

Albert had run back and met his father, who was just going 
out to look for the truants. 

“ T'll take you all down quicker than you can go,” Albert 
said, and whirled his sled around into the path. They obeyed 
his orders as they crowded into the sled. It almost took their 
breath away--those big men, who had not coasted for years, 
noboiy thought until afterwards how very comic they looked. 
Albert knew the tricks of the skilltul coaster and landed his 
passengers at the mill, just as the burglars were emerging from 
the office with Mr. Jones's valuable papers and the little money 
he had left there. 

The burglars started to run, but Tiger collared one, and th» 
Parson and Mr. Jones secured the other. Dora cane on the 
scene just then with the exclamation, ‘‘They were going to 
burn the mill. I heard what they said.” 

And sure enough, in one corner of the office they had kindled 
a fire, which was already beginning to blaze against the parti- 
tion. That was extinguished, and the prisoners were marched 
up to the justice's office, and locked up in his cell long before 
morning. 

What an excitement there was over the news on the nex 
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day, and whata hero Albert and Tiger were. They were pet- 
ted, and praised by every body, except the prisoners, who said 
“How unlucky! the Parson’s children are always where they’re 
not wanted, and they’re sosharp nobody can fool them.” 

Mr. Jones rubbed his hands with satisfaction, and said 
“ How lucky the Parson’s children were ou‘ so late.” 

Albert was ill from the effects of his foot-race over the snow 
and his boots were mislaid in the snow, and not found until 
spring, but Mr. Jones gave him a new pair, sent him new 
books and nice things to eat, paid the doctor’s bill and after- 
wards aided him in educating himself. 

Mr. Jones is a very old man, but has never forgotten Albert, 
and if any of you should ever meet him do not tell him how 
bad the Parson’s children are. I-would not answer for the 
consequences—he would roar at you after the fashion of the 
giant in the Pilgrim’s Progress, and I do not know but he 
would use his walking stick to hurry you out of the house. 





ENGLAND'S FIFTH OF NOVEMBER. 

What the Fourth of July isto American boys and girls the 
Fifth of November is to their British cousins across the sea. 
The usual round of fireworks and accidents isthe same. The 
boys and girls are as enthusiastic and full of patriotism. Both 
commemorate a national deliverance. Butthe two anniversa- 
ries relate to two widely different facts, and many of the merry 
boys of America, like the merry boys of England, who run 
about shouting that old rhyme , “ Please to remember the Fifth 
of November,” do not know theterrible story connected 
with it. 

The story goes back to A. D. 1605, or two years before the 
settlement of Jamestown in Virginia, and fifteen years before 
the “ Landing of the Pilgrims.” Queen Elizabeth had reigned 
over England forty-five years, and was succeeded by her ne- 
phew James I. As soon as he ascended the throne the Papists 
resumed the unreasonable demands, which under the reign of 
Mary had never been denied. But James, determined to carry 
out the laws of his kingdore, refused to comply with their de- 
mands. Some of the more desperate among the Papists then 
resolved to carry out one of the most diabolical plots recorded 
in the history of mankind, This scheme was to blow up the 
King and royal family, with both Houses, at the opening of 
Parliament on the fifth ot November, 1605. 

Before the day arrived, a Roman Catholic nobleman, whose 
life was desired to be saved by one of the conspirators, re- 
ceived a mysterious letter, full of dark hints about an awful 
blow which Pafliament would receive from invisible hands; 
and the letter further besought him to absent himself on that 
day. The letter was shown to King James. His penetrating 
Sagacity conceived that the letter implied some fearful catas- 
trophe Lo be effected by means of gunpowder. A search was 
ordered; and in acellar beneath the Houses of Parliament 
thirty-five barrels of gunpowder were found concealed under 
a inass of coal. Andthere—intent on his wicked purpose— 
was found Guy, or Guido, Fawkes, standing in a dark shadowy 
corner, close by the concealed gunpowder; matches and every- 
thing ready for firing the train were found on him. At first 
he behaved with great insolence aud hardihood, and expressed 
the utmost regret that he had “lost the precious opportunity 
of at least sweetening his death"by taking vengeance on his 
and God’s enemies,” as he chose to style the Protestant King 
and Parliament. 

This is why the memory of Guy Fawkes is held in such de- 
testation by all English men, women, and children who love 
their country and their Protestant institutions.— Congrega- 


tionalist. 
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“As I wasgoing over the bridge the other day,” says a 
native of Erin, ‘‘I met Pete Hewins. ‘ Hewins,’ says I ‘how 
are you?’ ‘Pretty well, thank you, Donnelly,’ says he. ‘ Don- 
nelly!’ says 1; ‘that’s not my name’ ‘Faith, then, no more 
is mine Hewins.’ So at that we looked at aich other agin, an’, 
sure enough, it was naythur of us.” 


Two PRESENTS TO CENTRAL PARK.—Miss Kate Field, as 
female lecturer anc writer, has just returned from England, 
and brought with her a slip from the Shaksperean mulberry 
tree. Miss Field presented it to Central Park of New York 
where it is to be kept in a hot house until April 23d, the poet's 
birthday, when it will be planted with appropriate ceremonies, 
The Park has also received another present—one that has a 
story connected with it. While the steamer Egypt was coming 
across ou her last trip to New York, a strange bird appeared 
suddenly in mid-ocean and flew about the ship so peculiarly 
that the sailors became afraid. English sportsmen on board 
wanted to shoot it but were prevented. Finally the bird alight- 
ed on the mast, and was caught bya sailor. The stranger 
turned out to be a splendid Arctic owl, probably blown south 
by @ severe northerly gale. Such a thing as an owl in mid- 
ocean is most extraordinary. The bird has been given to Cen- 
trai Park, and Leing very wise looking, has been christened 
“t Kate Field” by some of that lady’s admirers. 
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The Jnstitute is a very useful journal for the teacher.— 
othbay Register. 





THE WORD “GIRL.” 

An English town missionary entered a house in his district 
which was the home of a fierce character, who addressed him 
with: “Sit down and hear whatIam going to say. I wili 
ask you @ question out of the Bible. If you answer me right, 
you may call at this house and read and pray with us as much 
as you like; if you do not answer me right I will tear your 
clothes off your back, and tumble yon neck and heels into the 
street. Now what do you say w that? forIl ama man of my 
word.” 

The missionary wus perplexed, but at length quietly said: 

“T will take you.” 

“ Well, then,” said the man, “is the word girl in any part of 
the Bible? Ifso, where is it to be found and how often? 
That is my question.” , 

“Well, sir, the word girl is in the Bible only once, and may 
be found in the works of the prophet Joel iii: 8. The words 
are, ‘And sold a girl for wine, that they might drink.’” 

“Well,” replied the man, ‘Iam beat. I durst have bet 
five pounds you could not have told.” 

‘‘ And I could not have told yesterday. This very morning, 
when reading the Scriptures in my family, I was surprised to 
find the word girl, and got the Concordance to see if it occurr- 
ed again, and found it did not. And now, sir, I believe that 
God did know and does know what will come to pass, and sure- 
ly his hand is in this for my protection and your good.” 

The whole ofthe inmates were greatly surprised, and the 
incident has been overruled to the conversion of the man, his 


wife, and the two lodgers. 
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Some SMART CHILDREN.—Last spring five children in Colo- 
rado promised to earn money enough to pay for an organ if 
their father would buy one. The bargain was made, and, as a 
capital, three dozen chickens and an acre of land were given 
to them. The ground was planted with onions, and yielded 
the remarkable crop of three tons, for which $145 was receiv- 
ed. The net receipts from the chickens were $55, making the 
total receipts $200. The organ cost $118, leaving a balance 
of $82 still in the children’s treasury. The children are from 
six to fifteen years of age and worked throughout the season 
with great energy and perseverance, and deserved their 


success, 
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Cuaptain MoCase.—During a flying trip to New York 
last spring, Dr. Moore gave the chaplain some samples of 
“ Moore’s throat and lung lozenges,” and after fulling test- 
ing them, he writes: “ Dear Doctor: The lozenges are 
superb, affording me great relief from hoarseness, almost in- 
stantly. They taste well, too. I want you to send dear 
Bishop Foster some, at Boston, as he is suffering with a 
heavy cold and hoarseness; also please send some more to 
my wife. We all like them very much; they are decided- 
ly the best thing of the kind we ever used, for either chil- 
dren or grown people. Will see you soon. Yours, C. C, 
McCabe.” Moore’s lozenges are an excellent article, we are 
using them in our office, and commend them to all our. 
readers, Sold by druggists at 10 and 25a box. Dr. C. ©. 
Moore, 68 Cortlandt street, New York. 


Facts for Dairymen. 

It should be borne in mind by practical dairymen, that 
the Perfected Butter Cclor of Wells, Richardson & Co., 
Burlington, Vt., is the best obtainable in the world. It is 
absolutely pure and harmless, free ‘rom odor or flavor, can- 
not spoil in any weather, is in liquid form and ready for 
instant use, costs but little, and is of a uniform standard as 
to strength and intensity of hue. Use no other. 
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A Cross Baby. 

Nothihg is so conducive to a man’s remaining a bachelor 
as stopping for one night at the house of a married friend 
and being kept awake for five or six hours by the crying 
of across baby. All cross and crying babies need only 
Hop Bitters to make them well and smiling. Young man, 
remember this. Zraveller. 





Outve Oronarps.—In Santa Barbara, Cal, there is an 
orchard of olive trees owned by Edward Cooper; some of 
the trees are seven years old, A good orchard will pro- 
duced 200 gallons of oil per acre; that is, yield about $1,200 
worth, but that is when prices are better th n now, Trees 
need to be ten years old to bear well. The prospects are 


so good that many are preparing to set out trees. The 
Department of Agriculture is propagating twenty varieties 
of olives to furnish those who call forjthem. 
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Do a Favor toa Sick Friend, 

If you have a frieud suffering from any disorder of the 
Kidueys send them g package of Kidney-Wort, and you 
will make them happy. Its great tonic powers is especial- 
ly directed to these aon and it quickly relieves the 

istress and cures the disease. Have you tried it? 
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New York School Journal, for 1880. 


During the present year the Scnoou. JovrNat will be a 
most effective agency for giving information concerning 
education and enforcing a sound philosophy in the modes 
of instruction. Itis becoming plain that the public mind 
demands an improvement on the traditional methods that 
are in full blast in most ofthe schools, and to meet this de- 
mand, the teacher need‘ know the thoughts, views, plans 
and practice of our most poapenies educators. This the 
JournaL brings each week to its subscribers. Itis now in 
its tenth year, stronger, more emphatic and earnest than 
ever. No teacher can afford to be without this paper. 

To increase our circulation we offer the following va u 


able 
PREMIUMS, 
1, Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching. $1.50. 

This noted book is without a peer. The principles of 
teaching are illustrated and the practice invested with a 
charm that no other writer has equaled. We offer this to 
any subscriber whe will send us one new JourNAL sub- 
scriber, or two Jnstitute subscribers, and twenty-five cents 
for postage, etc. Thus it costs you but twenty-five cents ! 


2. How to Teach. $1.50. 

This volume is a manual of methods for the use of teach- 
ers by Supts. Kiddle, Harrison and Calkins, of New York 
city. It is essentially the system which is employed in 
the schools of New York city. It lays down the methods 
for teaching phonetics, reading, spelling, arithmetic, object 
lessons, drawing, writing, and sahool management, use 
of the numeral frame, geography, vocal music, etc. It shows 
how each study in each class should be taught, beginnin 
with the lowest. It is a volume of the highest value an 
indispensable to the practical teacher. We offer it to any 
subscriber for one new JourNnaL subscriber, or two Jnsti- 
tute subscribers, and twenty-five cents fer postage, etc. 
Thus it costs you but twenty-five cents ! 


3. Johonnot’s Principles and Practice af Teaching. $1.50. 
This is a new work and by a very able writer. It takes 
up the Mental Powers, the Objective Methods, Object- 
Teaching, relative value of the different branches, the Kin- 
dergarten, Physical Culture, Esthetic Culture, Moral Cul- 
ture, Course of Study, Country Schools, etc. We believe 
it will prove to be a volume of immense value to the pro- 
ressive eacher. We offer it for one new subscriber to 
OURNAL, or two to the Jnstitute, and twenty-five cents for 
postage. etc, Thus it costs you but twenty-five cents! 


4. Manuals for Teachers, Each 50 cents. 

(1) Cultivation of the Senses. (2) Cultivation of the 
Memory. (3) On the Use of Words. (4) On Discipline. 
(5) On Class Teaching. 

Each of these have suggestions of priceless value to the 
teacher. They cover a large ground and will prove very 
helpful. Each is offered as a premium for one new sub- 
scriber to the Jnstitute or JouRNAL, or two subscribers to 
the Companion, with ten cents for postage, etc. Thus they 
cost you but ten cents each! 


5. Craig’s Question Book. $1.50. 

For description see our advertisingj pages. We offer it 
for two subscribers to the Jnstitute, one to the JourNAL 
and twenty-five cents for postage, etc, Thus you get it 
or twenty five cents ' 


6. Normal Question Book. $1.50. 


This volume contains over 400 pages. The answers are 
quoted from standard text books. There are 3,000 ques- 
tions and answers; there is an appendix on map-drawing. 
It has been prepared expressly for teachers reviewing for 
examination, but is adapted for use in the school-room. 
We believe it to be an excellent book for the practical 
teacher. We offer it for one new subscriber to JourNaL, 
two to the InstiruTs, four to the Companion, and twenty- 
five cents for postage. Thus it really costs you in cash but 
twenty-five cents. 


7. the Pocket Dictionary. 50c. 


This elegant volume defines 30,000 words, has 250 illus- 
trations ; has a collection of words and phrases from the 
Greek, Latin, and French languages, a list of abbreviations 
in use in the arts, sciences and general literature. Thou- 
sands have been sold for 63 cents. We offer two for one 
new JouRNAL, or one InstiTuTE subscriber, or one for one 
Companion subscriber. Postage, six cents on each volume. 
Thus, a copy of this valuable little book costs you six 
cents. 


8 Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. $12.00. 


For ten new subscribers to the JovurnaL; for twenty 
to the Instrrvre; for forty to the Companion, we 
will send you this magnificent dictionary. Thus it will 
only cost you expressage. 


9. Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary. $12.00. 

For eight subscribers to the Jourwat, or sixteen to the 
Institute, or thirty-two to theCompanton. 

This library of books will cost you in cash but $2.06 and 
a little useful educational! labor. Can you not afford to lay 
in these precious books at that rate? 


EK. L. Ketroce & Co., Educational Publishers. 
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BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Composed of the nerve giving principle of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. 
It is the best Preventive of consumption, and all diseases of debility. 


For sale by Druggists or by mail, $1.00. 


exhaustion, or weakened digestion. 
brain and nerves. 


It gives quiet rest and sleep, both 


Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages, with good results 


VITALIZED 
PHOSPHATES. 


in all forms of impaired vitality, nervous 
to infant and grown persons, by feeding the 


F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, New York, 





In Dream Land. 
One day in sad and contemplative mood, 
I sauntered idly in a lonely wood ; 
Within its green and leafy solitude— 
Ite shadows deep; 
There was no sound save now and then a bird 
Whose fitful cry was in the distance heard ; 
Or when a lizard in the dead leaves stirred, 
Aroused from sleep. 
And there, ensconced within a shady del’, 
As on my lids the veil of slumber fell, 
I dreamed the dream that I shall briefly t-I), 
In modest vein : 


An aged man in venerable guise, 
Of aspect solemr, and of visage wise, 
Stood on a throne whose splendor seemed to rise 
From a vast plain, 
A mighty multitude was gathered there. 
With eyes all fixed upon a casket fair, 
Of crystal, sculptured wonderful and rare, 
Of antique mold. 
All bright and glorious, with d sheen, 
Some glowing words upon its front were seen, 
Incomparable, peerless Vaseline 
Was there enrolled. 


Then to the eager thousands said the sage : 
“Lo! a chief wonder for this wondrous age , 
All pain and sickness can its charm assuage, 

With power supreme. 
« "Twill act like magic upon skin and hair, 
Wounds, cuts and burns attest its virtues rare, 
And none, however ill, need nuw despair 

With Vaseline.” 





You say of some new person, That man 
will go far—for you see in his manners that 
the rocognition of him by others is not 
necessary to him. And what a bitter- 
sweet sensation, when we have gone to pour 
out our acknowledgment of a man’s noble- 
ness, and found him quite indifferent to our 
good opinion !—Zmerson. 

Kidney Disease. 

Kidney diseases afflicted the greater part 
of the human race, and they are constantly 
on the increase, but where the, virtues of 
Kidney-Wort have become known, they 
are held in check and speedily cured. Let 
those who have had to constantly dose 
spirits of nitre and such stuff, give this great 
remedy « trial and be cured. 





Accorpixe to statistics just published, 
there were 18,738 young men studying at 
the twenty German universities during the 
winter semester just passed. Of these 2,438 
were studing theology, 5,106 law, and 3,537 
medicine, 7,657 being inscribed in the philo- 
sophical faculty. Their ages ranged for the 
most part from 19 to 22 years. 





Fees of Doctors. 

The fee of doctors is an item that very 
many persons are interested in just at per- 
sent. We believe the schedule for visits is 
$3.00, which would tax a map confined to 
his bed for a year, and in need of a daily 
visit, over $1,000 a year for medical attend- 
ance alone! And one single bottle of Hop 
Biiters taken in time would save the $1,000 
and all the year's sickness. — Post. 








LADY AUcHis wont cD FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 


MADAME ZADOC PORTER'S | 
Curative Couch BALSAM. 


Favorably known and 
Largely Used in New 
York City and Vicinity 
for over Forty Years. 


25, 50 & Thc A BOTTLE. 
One of the Best, Cheapest 
AND MOST 


Effectual of Remedies. 

Warranted, if used according to directions, to cure or 
relieve 
Coughs, Colds, Croup, Wheoping Cough 

Asthma, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Lungs. 
A Purely Vegetable Expectorant; not a violent reme 
dy; and very agreeable to the taste. 

*,* If you have a cold, it ever so slight, do not tail to | 
give the Balsam atrial. The timely use of a 2c bottle | 
will often prove it to be worth a hundred time its cost. 

The % bottle contains four times as much as the %c 

















' SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





928 Broadway. New Y¥-rk. 


Branch Office : 28 and 32 Winter St., Boston, Mase. 
My patrons everywhere will recognize the above 4 | 
with pleasure Mug. GRIswoLD Corset has 


e , on account of its healthfor 
—" elegance, » Sy and eas 
any form corsets received 
Centennial Exhibition. alee ‘at the Mass. Charitable Me | 
ics" ation ton, and wherever exhibited. 
Sold —~ ye by ladies. Permanent em loyment with 
ge slery obtained by addressing the mera! Office, | 
aoe sere * y mermetee | ty venSazes. a | 
pag LL ptly . Remit by Post-office order | 
r Regist tered Letter Not res) —y 7 for money sent in | 
letters. Mennon this paper 


e. Griswold, $8 Broad- 
way, New York. Price tro from $1.50 ‘upwards. 


PETROLEUM JELLY. 
“In cases of KIDNEY TROUBLES it has 


navies | = WASELINE. 


bed cases of PILES, and has never failed to GRAND MEDAL 


eet efclently.” At the Philadelphia Exposition. 


NELSON FAIRCHILD, of St. Albans, Vt., 
Silver Medal atthe Paris Exposition. | 


|] PERMANENTLY CURES | 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Piles. 


DR. R. H. CLARK, South Here, Vt., says, 








says, *‘it is of priccless value. After sixteen 
years of great suffering from Piles and Cos- | The most valuable family remedy known for the treat- 
ment of wounds, burns, sores, cuts, skin - “a rheu- | 


matism, chilblains, catarrh, hemorrhoids, | 
Also for coughs, colds, sore throat, hw and diph- | 
theria, etc. | 
puted and cogpeves by the leading physicians of En- | 
and Ameri 
he toilet articles made from pure Vaseline—such os | 
POMADE VASELINE. 
VASELINE COLD CREAM. 

VASELINE CAMPHOR ICE, and | 
VASELINE TOILET SOAPS, 

—are superior to any similar ones. Try them. 


COLGATE & CO., Sole Agents, 
25 and 50 Cent Sizes of all Our Goods. | 
80) BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


CHARLES WITTINAUER, 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in 


Human Hair Goods, 


£22 Sixch Avenue, above 14th St. 
NEW YORK. 


Has constantly on hand and ready tur use a large and 
comerere assortment of INVISIBLE FRONTS for young 
and old, made of material curled hairs, which instantly 
improve the appearance. 
e Coquet and the Cequet Pompadour, the Fri 
and Fripon Pompadour, the Perfection, and all ot — 
fashionable styles. All at prices suited to the time. 
A full assortment of Hair Switches of the finest quality. | 


tiveness it complictely cured me.” 

CO. & MOGABON, of Berkshire, says, “one | 
package hasdone wonders for me in com- 
owe bey casing a severe Liver and Kidney 


outta os WHY? H 


BECAUSE IT ACTS ON THE | 
LIVER,THE BOWELS AND KID- 
NEYS AT THE SAME TIME. 

Because it cleanses the system of 
the humors that develope 
In Kidney and Urinary diseases, Si!- 
lousness, Jaundice, Constipation, 
Piles, or in Rheumatism, Neuraigia 
and Femaie disorders. 

KIDNEY-WORT is a dry vegetable com- 
pound and can be sent by mail prepaid. 





TRY iT Now ! 
Buy it at the Druggists. Price, $1.00, 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
3 Burlingten, Vt. 








one oir a onan. Hair taken in excha: 
Combings made op by a new and improved process. 
A full assortmen invisible Hair Nets and Golden 
D. I. Cc. | ad fx ~ & complete eaperteneat < - roves one 
and stable a osmetics constantly on han 
Is on absolute and trrest ome Gr AUREOLINE. or GOLDEN WAL WASH. | 
We wish to call special attention to Dr. Nelanton's | 
(the renowed Parisian ‘air and Scalp Specialist) 


LA DUCHESS HAIR LOTION, 
to prevent hair from falling out. Also his | 
BEAU DE CHEVEUX (HAIR BALM). 
the only reliable preparation Ly to solence that | 
restore and invigorate the hb of hair on bald head 
| Ales the DOUBLE and BO LEXTR ACT OF ae | 


NTIFRICE spares the Faculty of Paris 
| Turin. The celebrated ROTAL PRINC ss. COLOGNE 


| 


the use of To 
ee Sr al 

any of them, ren | 
rfect! 





I Moore’s Throat and Lung 
“I find them efficacious.’*” —Edwin Booth. 
“T have a very high opinion of their excellence.” 
~ Schuyler Colfax. 
“T find them invealuable.’’ 
—Hon. s. s. Cox. 
“ Best thing for the voice that I ever used. 
~Ohapiale McCabe. 
“ Child ceased coughing in three minutes.” 
” —Joseph Cook. 
I heartily commend them.’ 
—U. 8. Dist. Atr’y W. P. Fiero. 
Moore’s Lozen are truly the best medi- 
cine for Throat Iwngs ever produced. 10 
and 25 cent boxes. 
DR. C. C. MOORE, 68 Cortlandt St., New York. 


| constantly on 


on hand. 
Mr. on, ae pei A & bp pores J prepa or | 
these articles acccordi o ES prose on oO 
Dr. Nelanton, of Pari " 


Reliable Dentifrice. 


After with the many preparations 
I feel confident 





“same = apna 


‘ou Care destroys all pata, loosen recommen for aencatnn the tate 
the nerves, produces rest, n offering the above Dentrifice to all those who a: 
wera eat senfataer - ciate a ion whowe ingredients can not 


enamel but will neutralize all ecidity 


coer 
Duritie of thebreath. Put up in and correct all 1m- 


aaeanen nae ai Liverand Kidne 
os the two most agree- 
flavors for the meuth, "San on and Wintergreen 


su jor to all others. db 
peri y absorption 


Dente aie ie fig one N.Y. only, 

















| machine 


| miums or liberal cash commission wil! be gi 





; making more remedies Sent by mail to any part of the U. 8. on receipt of 25 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGIS cents, "Gent to any part of the city 0.0-D. by 
Prepared only by Dx. W.J STE . Dentist 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY | 1 grosinene es oe 
gen we * - 
echools i, ite Alnrae, Parma, ete, FULLY very elabel, andmy signature. 
"Yan r ~ ostl 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. | 92 Qousat free. Address Taos & Oo. Augusta, Main 





STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C©O., 


Office, 5 and? John Street, New York. 


Branch Offices.—1199 Broadway, New York; 47 North 
Eighth Street. Philadel hia : Fulton Strect (cor. Til 
ery,) Brooklyn ; est Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 


Dye or Clean by styles of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Garments, Shawls, etc., etc. All kinds of Curtains 
— or Dyed. Goods received and ret»rned by ex- 


IMPORTANT ! 


To Teachers, who are invited to investigate the mar 
velous curative properties of 


DR. JEROME KIDDER'S 


Electro Medical Apparatus 


and become agents for the sale of them, and realize @ 
large profit in addition to the great good accomplished 
in restoring to health those afflicted with most any o 
the long list of chronic disorders. Any intelligent per- 
sen can understand the use of the Apparatus by referring 
to the manual of instructions which accompanies each 
Send six cent postage stamp for forty p 
Descriptive Pamphlet, prices, etc 

Address, ALBERT KIDDER & CO., 

(Successors % BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


—THE— 
‘New York School Journal. 
$2.00 PER ANNUM. 
Th 8 earnest. practical. progressive weekly, now in ite 
NINTH year, has ardent friends among all classes o1 


| teachers, and is admired for its sound, practical ques 
tions, 








It is & MODEL WEEELY EDUCATIONAL. 





10% ( 


The Teacher’s Institute, 


One Dollar per Year. 


This monthly paper proposes to dowble the te 
er of the teacher by making bim acquainted wit 
the best methods and of teaching 
priceless value. 





given suggestions of 


Agents wanted to whom va 
ven. 
B. No teacher can afford to be without one of these 


E, L. EELLOGG @ CO., 
17 Warren Street, N. Y. 








OCOASH PAID 


Old Newspapers, Books, Pamphlets, 
Rags, Rope & Bagging, Copper, Brass, 
Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type Metal, Elec- 
trotype Plates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 
Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every 
description. 
Orders by Mail punctually attended to. 
Will send to any part of the City or 
suburbs. 


STOCKWELL, 
25 Ann Sireet, N. Y. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We can always give Teachers Paying 
| Employment, by which they can make from 
| $10 to $100 a Month, depending upon the 
amount of labor expended. Live and ener- 
| getic Teachers who are not afraid to work 
can do weit. The work is as useful and as 
honorable as teaching; it is a species of edu- 
cational work. If you are in earnest, send 
10 cents for samples. Don't try a postal 
card. E. L. Kertoca « Co., 


NEW YORK 














re | MAP AND RELIEF LINE ENGRAVING C0, 


No. 17 Warren St. 

This process is a) to nearly all kinds of {llus- 
‘ations, such as Maps, Drawing Cards, Outlines, Dia- 
me and Machinery. Lettering of all kinds is pro- 

ueed in perfection. The prices are far below copper 


ww wood eneraving, in fact it is ah 
plates ee on me on, Hao 


snown. The 
nary printing preee, sac 
‘Opies. 
New York Mailing / ing Agency. 
Tre tates latest py ate ge ag tk te | and vialling 
~~ 
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NEW YORK SC 


HOOL JOURNAL, | 








PUBLISHERS. 


Potter, AINSWORTH & co., 
3% and 87 Park Place, New York. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Rayson, Dunten & Scribner's Copy Books. 
Payson, Byaten & Scribner’s New Manual of 


Paysonw’ a Copy Books. 
Marthelom 


USTRIAL 








Btygmore'e ¢ oHaee Benet es wote.| Si 
ting Bia tat 
Hee bernie ay 10 cta, 


The National . An¥ 
and Practical in Com 
~4 Letter Writing s and Business Forms. Retail 
Greene's Graded Gpmmer Blanks. 
ng ui ee 
Desert ve Catalogues with Rates of Introducti 
furuishen on application. Correspondence solicited. ™ 
FRROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO, 
BOSTON, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
QGreenieaf’s Mathematics, 
Well’s Logarithms, 
QGlilbert’s Speliers, 
Parker's Exercises in English Com- 
position, Etc. 

We have now ready the newly revised edition of Green- 
leafs Elementary Algebra. The University Algebra, 
Ellited by Prof. Wex1s of the Mass. Institute of Technol- 
ogy, has already been adopted for and introduced into 


a large number of Colleges and Universities. 
Call on or address 


ORLANDO LEAC8A, 
142 and 144 Grand 8t., Nev New York 





adgrori 


Cider; Resnaane Y 


Prof. ILABBERTON ‘Ss HISTORICAL SERIES 


vatilines od f [ietees —Cuane of Lee AT | 
Chronological, Genealog 


re 
Waser setortaal Joly, 298 page, oblong thoy lath, 8, ‘2 


The ae Outlines of History. 1 vol. 
oblon, yrs cloth $1.75. 
Gistorical Atlas, 
Containing a chronological series of 100 Colored 
- , illustrating successive periods, from the Dawn 
to the Present Day. 1 vol. oblong quar- 
to, aloth $3,60 


Historical Chart, or, History Taught by the Eye 
Showing at a glance the Rise, Development and Fall 
vf all tire important Nations, from the earliest times 
until the present day. This Chart is published in 
four distinct forms. 

#” For terms and other information, a/@<«s the 

publishers. 


Oras. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestaut 8t., Philadelphia, Pubhahers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


LATIN—Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sal- 
lust, Ovid, Juvenal, and Livy......$2.25 each. 

GREEK---Hemer’s Iliad, Gospel St. John, aud 
Xenophen’s Anubasis.... ...........$2.75 each. 

Sample pages of Iuterlinears free, Send for terms 
aud circulars. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO} 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. 
WONROE’S Vocal Gymnastics. 

VARREN'S New Geographies. 
REENE’S New Grammars. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. 
4PPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


RORHER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 


The five books sent © 

es teachers tor examination 

Counting Honse.. . 3.00 | for $3. 50, or any one book 

Lectures, $1.00. Key 2.00 for half price, a ye 
reply to request s scoom ied by the mone: 
‘or special terms for introduction write 

W. J. GILBERT, Pablsher, St. Louis, Mo 


oa 
qa pages Lat magel, (No- “f 
es, "oe. Published by Na 
a I Sehog! @ of E Flocution and 4 
ato Brae we 
AKE 08. 1416 ona 1418 Chestnut St* 
Suok MAR Iphia, Pa. EE) oar Elocutionary Publications 











15 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON. 


142 Grand St. 
NEW YORK. 


25 Washington St 
CHICAGO, 




















to all 
aw vont four Nrolored Pit, Uy ) sagravings, 


f Ee ewer Saaen” Plants, 
etc, Invaluable to al Ren it, 
FERRY & 00., Detroit, Mich. 


a Month and expenses guaranteed to Agents, 
Outit free. Suaw & Coe Auguste, Maine. “i 





P 





$77! 


»REMSZN and HAFFEL- ot 


THE COMPLETE SERIES OF 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


QUARTO DICTIO: Protusely Illustrated. Li- 
and CRITICAL DICTIONARY. $yo. Li- 
‘siete IC DICTIONARY. Illustrated. Crown ovo. 
co! . DI 4 \ 
M re! CTIONARY. Illustrated. 12mo. 
CELE DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 
12mo. Half roan. 
PRIMARY DICTIONARY. Tiustraved. 16mo. Halt 
POCKET DICTION 


ONARY. Iustrsted. 2%mo. Cloth, 68 
cts.: roan, Sexible, 85 cts. ; roan, tucks, gilt edges, 


jar epee special te to students, ia eGtien toe toa very 


pronounc make Wor- 
cester’s, in the 0; ot our most distinguished educa- 


tors, the most complete, as well as by far the cheapest 


ON Sa: LAPRARDOTT & €@. Poplin 
“NORMAL TEACHER” 


PUBLISHIM: HOUSE. 
NORMAL PRINCIPLES, 





to 


The Normal Teacher ; 
$1.00 yer year. In clubs of 5 or over % cts. 
The only educational pprtodions in te world deveted 
to the dissemination of 
cal school work. It is essential! 
schoo! 1s, in that it gives those principles of teach- 
wit n be made to work in every school, and 
ch the favor of the teacher is made a pleusant, inst 
f an irksome task. 


The Normal Question Book ; 
Preparea ates, af the use of senchere ie preparing 


Contains nearly four thousand questions aad orem 
on the common school ins em- 


THE HEKTOGRAPH. 


THE MARVEL OF THE ACE! 


New Process of Rapid Cepying withont the Use of Acids or a Press, 
100 Copies of any Original Writing or Drawing in 20 Minutes. 
Invaluable to School Superintendents and Teachers. 

The Patentees of the Hektograph are the original inventors of this process and the only 
ones who can obtain a patent for it in this country. The wonderful success of the Hektograph 
here and in Europe have caused hundreds of poor, cheap imitations to be made and offered for 
sale, and have disgusted many with the process; to all such we say give the Hektograph a 
trial and if mot better than any other you need notkeep it Among those who are using the Hek 
tograph after trying and discarding several of the imitations, are: 

THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. WESTERN UNION 
TELEGRAPH CO. AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILWAY CO. 

And Hundreds of Others. 


Any apparatus other than the Hektograph for this process is simply an imitation. Buy the 
genuine one only. Satiefaetion guaranteed. Send for Circular. 


HEKTOGRAPH CO., 
22 and 24 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK. 


44 BLOOMFIELD ST., Besten. } AND fis w SOUTH 7th ST. PHILA. 
155 MUNROE ST., Chicago. 53 WEST 2nd ST., Cimeinnati, Ohio- 


FOR EUROPE tie HOLY LAND. 











tl 

name of the outhere the e 
each answer is taken hth 

outlines of Infinitives. Partici 

mar, Percentage in Ari 

Teaching, Map preows 

ee a of Studies a: 


fon and Hints and Sug; 
the cane ‘of MSB., Topic List for the Stady of | 
Geogr or th ete. o, Fe ae Se most complete and valaable 
$1.50 ° ever issued from the press. Pri 
The "names Teacher Served at Last?!.! 
A NEW WORK. 


Methods of Teaching in Country Schools. 
By G. Daxias Linp. 


We have _ no hesitancy in saying th that the teacher whe 
would make the most success of his school, must hare 
thi 


Weare acquainted > allthe teacher's works pub- 
lished in both Europe and America, and we confidently 
say that this is the most practical work tor the niry 
Teacher that has ever been issued from the press. The 
book is meeting with a greateale. Price, 25. 
SOMETHING NEW. GRAMMAR MADE ATTRAC- 
VE AND INTERESTING. WAKE UP 
YOUR DULL GRAMMAR CLASS BY 
USING THE 


“Normal Teacher” Parsing Book. 


This little book contains re -eight blank pages ruled 
and arranged for written pursing lessons, and several 
pages reading matter, consisting of programmes and 
models for parsing ev = part of Lo and for the an- 
alysis of sentences. Rules tor dis istingulahine the differ. 
ent parts of speech in difficult c an explanation of 
the constructions of Infinitive and “participles and the 

the COMMON 


ons pane ra h from which 
‘Analysis is Grane | 
/* heory and Practive of 


of Criticism, A Pre- | 
ecitations, Rules i be Obdserv— 


Relative Pronoun. Price, 20 Cents. 
(In Press.) WORMAL OUTLINES 
‘HOOL BRANCH. 
igned as an a to teachers and 
a of tegening and studying by topics 
Las LIND. c 
Agents Ry 
J. E. 


ae in me 


end for terms. 
SHERRILL, Propt' r, Danville, Ind. 


NOVELLO'S MUSIC PRIMERS. 


1. Rudiments of Music. 50c. 
2. Art of Pianoforte Playing. $1.00 
3. The Organ. Stainer. 1.00 
Rand 2.00 
1.00 
1.00 





Cummings. 
Pauer. 


4. Singt 





5. Musical Forms. ” aur. 
6. Harmony. Stainer. 

7. Instrumentation. 1.00 
= Violin. Tours, 1.00 

pular beshy in England, and rapidly becomin 

80 ays n this count one, are nct P 2perly Frimers bu 
Instruction Book: . with practica treatives on the in- 
struments, and BS picture and musical illustra- 
tions, a history of the organ, etc. Valuable books for | 
any ene interested in music. 


WHITE ROBES. 0 cts). Cnercelt 
TEMPERANCE JEWELS. (% cts.) Unex- 


celled as a 
Temperance Song Boo 


Prout. 








($1.25, or $12, per doz.) Con- 
sho eee Anthems 
A fine quality, to rovide one per 


Suoday tr , i H. eae _Jears. Compil- 
oEneen, 
yANnd A.J. ABBEY BOOK. 


Any book mailed, post-free, for the retail price. 
SICAL R R ves near’ 
= per mer | 4 : year, v 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
0. H, DITSON & OO., 843 B’dway New York. 





™ A. eats 
A: 





CENTS WANTED to Sell 


FARMING FORT RPROFIT 


Culti hepato Manner) 
psn de fb ea 


How to Make Mone Money on om tue Farm, 
Every Farmer should have a copy. 860 Pages. 
40 Illustrations. forcircularsto 3» 


. C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Third Annual Zducational Excursion, Summer and Fall of 1890. 

Exeurston Tours through ENGLamp, SOOTLAND, HOLLAND, BELe1uM, GERMANY, AUSTRIA, ITALY, SWITZER 
LAND, FRANCE, etc., with Grand Supplenrentary Excursions to Egypt and Palestine. All the Great Musical, Art- 
and Educational Centers of the Old World to be visited, including Belin, Dresden, Leipsig, Prague, Vienna, ané 
other important cities omitted in previous excursions ; also, London, Paris, Rome, Naples, and the most pictur- 
esque seenery of all the countries named, including the most beautiful. of the Scotch, Swiss, and Italian Lakes, the 
High Alps of Switzerland, several of the grandest Alpine Passes,etc. All tours include first-class travel, hote 


©8, | aecommodations, fees, etc. 


For prices, explanatory pamphlet, and further particulars, address 


E. TOURJEE, Music, Hall, Boston, Mass, 


“A Summer Jaunt.’’—A book of 66 pages, with 82 {Ilustrations, gives a most interesting account o 


ormer excursion. Priee, post-paid. 








J 


OSEPH 
STEEL 


g) THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351, 
HIS OTHER STYLES 





For Fine Writing, No. 1, 303, and Ladies, (709. 
and Stub Point, 849, 


For Broad Writing, 294, 389, 
For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 


Falcon, 873, GOS. Other Styles to suit ali hands. 
Sample Cards, Price Lists, ete., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 91 John Street, New York. HENBY HOE, Sole Agent. 
ROIS ASK FOR Ail DEALERg 


~ ESTERBROOK & G0 
FALCON'PEN * 


SIMPLESAND Pres on appuscO™” 


AGENTS WANTED ro sexe 
50 Full Page) MBBOTT 


ENGRAVINGS 


ILLUSTRATED 
_PR ICE, $2.00 | 





NAWNORAOERCE 28 SRRAAST. 
WORKS. CAMDEN. N. J. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
Bell Founders, West Troy, N. ¥. 


Fifty years established. Cuuron Beit and Cures 
AcapEMy, Factory BgLis, etc. Improved Patent 
Movunrtine. Cataloguestree. Agencies. 


NOTICE TO TEACHERS. 

















New Testament, 


With Explanatory Notes 
This work, besides containing the text of the New 











REWARD CARDS. 
R. H. MACY & CO., 


Sell Day and Sunday School Reward Cards, at 
sargest discounts hitherto offered. 


A Wonderful Invention. 


Tetsaced a grand tk ute athe newspaper for th Ly soa] 
terest eve Cy ijt 


| nae ie 4 ideas, an 
Tak and women. It is 

— i] jared bi by old and 

— enters = house. It 





ry 
— as the ordinary news: ris fi 
omen. Toshow how i pular itis, one rat visited = 
families and 12 subscribed. And, per is 
pure as gold ; there are many that are j justly as 
a are almost as fatal a8 a bullet. Brent 
r the COMPANION, give! itae ap 
tee you Ja -Y Se ie sam; bet al 
paper agents send us a 4 ) 
it will P pay them to take subscribers. Teachers who send 
their names will receive a copy free. Address, 


E. L. Kaiitoee & Co., 17 Warren St., N. ¥- 








A YEAR and expenses to 





SOG. et ne ae, Soe 


$777 iaarees “P. 0: augusta, Maine 





TEsTAMENT, with copious Notes, contains also a variety 
of valuable matter useful to the Bible student. No work 
sells better. Our Agents, everywhere succeed. Terms 
to Agents have never been surpassed on a popular work 
Outfit, $1.60, Send at once for this, and begin the can 
vases, or address for circulars. 
H, 8. GOODSPEED & CO., 
NEw YORK aND CLNCINNATI. 


About t the Horse. 


we atte wich ‘ti rs be follows ows in the the pt tain ; 
os Rinse wee, eaten: ae 
sons, seceods high m know how oi ahorse. We 
have some copies ofa 
m 





ny 





NOW READY. 
SECOND EDITION, 


“ QUINCY COURSE OF STUDY.” 


ARITHMETIC---FORM. 
RIE <a) PAIRS echo Mies 
Wm. Ware & Co,, Boston. 





